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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Dairying and Pig Raising on Eyre Peninsula. 

It is anticipated that the establishment of freezing work.- at 
Lincoln will give an impetus to dairying and pig and lainli lai-ii,, 
in the neighborhood, and farmers there have already ehi 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture with the object .,i 
ing guidance, more especially in relation to the type of anj tii.-tls in,,,, 
likely to meet requirements. Accordingly, arrangements haw |„... p 
made for a series of lectures and farm to farm visits by the A>si- t „,,' 
Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) and the Wool Instructor of i| u . sdL.'j 
of Mines (Mr. A. II. Codrington). These officers will visit Ev> 
Peninsula during June, and will address meetings at Green 
Big Swamp, Edillilie. Lake Wangary, and Port Lincoln. lit )l i„.|,., 
of the Agricultural Bureau in the neighborhood are responsible f„ 
local arrangements. 


The Agricultural Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a Bulletin wriiteii in 
the Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. llarol.l .i 
Finnis), dealing with the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 
The bulletin is published primarily for the guidance of hon. secretaries 
of Branches of the Bureau, but it contains an amount of informaiii® 
of general interest in relation to departmental activities. Dealing 
with the institution from the historical point of view, it mentions that 
from a humble beginning with five Branches and a membership «f M 
in 1888, the Bureau has grown to the extent of 221 Branches, with a 
membership of 6,182. Discussing the institution in its relationship 
to the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Finnis points out that the 
Agricultural Bureau is part of the Department of Agriculture. It 
provides the point of contact between the agriculturist on the one 
hand and the expert officers on the other. It is the principal channel 
bv means of which the Department of Agriculture can Distribute 
knowledge gained in the course of its research and investigational 
work on the experimental farms, in the field plots, and in the labora- 
tories. It would appear that whilst practically all civilised mintnfj 
of the world have found no inherent difficulty in establishing 
equipping with an adequately trained staff, institutions for agn.ni- 
tural research, an almost general difficulty has been to nitercs. ngi u< 
twists in such institutions. Even within the boundary oi ■' 
monwealth itself are to be found illustrations of this at the pi • 
time. Fortunately, in South Australia, this difficulty has < 
a pressing one, because here an organised body of agneulturw . 
ing guidance on technical agricultural matters, existed bob 
department was established to provide that help. R «W n ' ; , 
undoubted advantage that these circumstances preseiiteo . tho 

went, of Agriculture has set itself to cultivate to the fullest t 

tption which is found ready at hand for its extension and P P- , 
work For this work (he Agricultural Bureau is pait«nU - 
Tt provides the department with an organised centre m ova. 
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McCormick-Deering Tractors. 


T HE McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may he easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large! diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZES: 10-20 and 15-30. 


See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Ulus 
trated Pamphlet. 


International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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in which there is a Branch. Thus, whe» occasion arises, it U r , 
to establish contact with the agriculturists of a district i lj .[ J j^ 
an economical and efficient method when compared with the <1U - ’ ' 
tion of time and effort involved in an individual canvass. .\n<l 
of this fact, it enables a relatively small technical staff to a,.,., 1UjI a , u '* 
much more than it could were there no such organisation avail 
Hence the Department of Agriculture looks upon the Branch,.,, 
the Agricultural Bureau as its outposts in the rural districts, n !" 
the co-operation of the Branches in every way possible, in tin, 
nient for visits by technical officers, in the planning and 
of experimental tests, and in the collection of data on local 
tural matters. It encourages the local Bureau to seek its aid on 
of members desiring advice on all problems affecting their stock a> 
their crops, in health and in disease. It encourages them to visit a I 
individuals or as bodies, the Experimental Farms and Orchards I 
monstration and experimental plots under its control. And, above al’ 
its seeks to cultivate through the medium of the Bureau, that mutual 
understanding and respect, without which it would be difficult, j; 
not impossible, for the Department of Agriculture to perform -t,, 
functions which justify its existence. 


Fodder Crops In the South-East. 

The reduced price being received for malting barley is leading 
farmers in districts in which this is the principal crop seriously to 
consider the wisdom of a change in their farming practices, and adopt 
ing other crops for their holdings. This is notably so at Millicent, aiw 
as this district is well adapted to the production of livestock, much 
thought is now being given to fodder crops. The value of the peaty 
land of the Millicent district for this purpose was recently demon- 
strated to the Superintendent of Experimental Works of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford), on the holding of Mr. 
F. A. Edwards, where very high grazing •returns have been s.rnred 
from a field of rape. In a field of about 80 acres in extent, aim:' 
50 acres of which consist of peat, 40 acres of the peaty land was tm 
with a mixture of rye and rape in the autumn of 1923. and althoimh 
the block has been grazed continuously since, September, mute nan 
of it is still covered with a dense growth of rape about 4ft 111 height 
In September, 800 sheep and 41 head of cattle were turned on tow 
field, and after being withdrawn for one week in that month. ** 
returned, and have been grazing it continuously ever since. '' 
pasturing of this number of livestock for a full six months sh> 
grazing value for the whole 80 acres of the equivalent of about m ne 
per acre per year, and as the 40 acres of the field not J « < 
fodders certainly did not carry so much livestock the iyo a ^ 
must have already carried the equivalent of 9 to 10 shif-PP 
per year, and much good pasture still remains. The stawn ^ 
was so thick and so high that sheep could not get y 

forced to graze around the edges of the crop unti - ■ ^ 

made tracks through it, and even then the out ? r . c T, ,-’ lhP nhi'b 
have been fed right down, whereas in the centre of the mo , 
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Uayl^i— 

i are 4ft- and 5ft. in height. Mr. Edwards has also had good 
from Italian rye grass, and is now seeding land to subterranean 
r<6Ul nn effort to improve the 'pasture of the high land surround- 
■lover 111 

Ug the peat swamps. _______ 


0 % fever in Cows. 

T> a correspondent, Mr. Allan H. Robin, IS.V.Sr, Government Vet- 
■ ° r v Officer, has supplied the following information with respect 
erltW ;ij. f ever in cows, its cause and treatment. "The actual exciting 
W Up of this condition is as yet somewhat obscure, though the con- 
f^ns under which it appears _are well known. It is essentially a 
1,1 s * reS ulting from domestication of the cow, and it is the heaviest 
^'ilkers which are more prone to the disease. It appears in cows only 
t or shortly after calving. It may attack cows in low condition, 
ihoirdt it is more common in cows in good condition. Heavy feeding 
■ -t prior to calving, and lack of sufficient exercise predispose to an 
J ttaek of it, and the risk of contracting the disease is great if the 
secretion of milk has been suspended for some time before calving, 
the cow meanwhile receiving the same amount of good food. Special 
inoaratus is provided on the market, known as “milk fever outfits,” 
tor satisfactory treatment of this condition. With this apparatus, 
■uni observing' strict cleanliness, sterile air is pumped into all four 
quarters of the udder of the affected cow until they are well distended. 
Tapes are tied round the teats to prevent leakage, and the inflated ud- 
,lcr massaged. The animal must then be propped up with bedding nr 
<aeks filled with straw, chaff, or earth, so that she is kept sitting up 
on her brisket. It is fatal to allow her to lie flat on her side. 1 1 tins 
treatment is carried out promptly and thoroughly, the animal 
vcnerally pulls round within 24 hours. After recovery, give her a 
'mod drench of Epsom salts, and keep her on half rations for two 
or three davs. The udder should not be stripped right out for two 
or three davs after an attack, or the animal will probably suffer a 
vc lapse from which it is more difficult to effect satisfactory recovery. 


Order Your Fruit Trees Now 

FROM THE 

Balhannah Deciduous Nurseries 

FOR THE COMING PLANTING SEASON. 

Copies of the 1924 catalogue are now rea<ly. Send for your copy at one . 

Postal Address: BALHANNAH, S.A. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, hurticul 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name, and address of the inqui rer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture 
Adelaide/’ 

| Replies furnished by Mr. A H. Robin. B.V.Sc., Stock and Brands Uejmrtrum' 

"P, B.,” Lyndoeh, has cow due to calve in fortnight. The row is fo;.. 
dried off. The milk is lumpy, and the teats show signs of becoming blocked * 

Reply — Evidently your cow has an attack of maininitis, and such a sequence' a 
you fear might occur. You would be able to lessen the chances of this occurrine 
by occasionally passing a sterile milk catheter up each teat to keep it free fro* 
any blockage forming, particularly at the base of the teat. This manipulate! 
must be conducted with the greatest possible care, otherwise you may onh 
aggravate the manuuitis. Before operating on the teats in the way suggested 
thoroughly wash them so that they are quite clean on the outside, particularly 
round the teat openings. See that the milk catheter is thoroughly 8terilise*l 
by boiling before passing it up the teats, and sterilise it again each time inune 
diately after each teat is treated and before going on to the next one. Ik 
not forget to have thoroughly dean hands. Pass the catheter and manipulate 
it gently in attempting to keep the duct clear of blockage. 

“P. F. L.,” Mount Barker, reports mare off feed, walks and lies down 
if in pain. Has difficulty in passing manure, and at times rests on her haunches 
like a dog. 

Reply — Feed your mare only on light easily digested food. Give her a drend 
of raw linseed oil 1.} pints, turpentine 2oz. Have some of the following powder? 
made up, eaeh containing nux vomica 1 dram, powdered gentian root 3 drain*, 
and give her one of these night and morning for a week, then leave off for iwo 
or’ three days, and if necessary repeat. Give the powder half an hour before 
feeding, and the best way would be. t.o mix the powder up with a spoonful of 
treacle or molasses to make a stiff, sticky paste, and smear it on the back of tltf 
mare’s tongue and back teeth so that it sticks there, and she has to lick it down 
Also give her, night and morning, immediately before feeding, or about an lw 
after feeding, one teaspoon ful of dilute hydrochloric acid in half a pint 0i 
cold water. 

Hon. Secretary, Wnikeric Agricultural Bureau, reports milk from cows tiuniD? 
pinkish or blood stained after being in milk about a fortnight; cows in p*- 
condition, and fed on lucerne. 

Reply — Milk being pinkish or blood stained when drawn from the udder W 
arise from injury to the udder or over-rich feeding. In your case, I 
suggest that you reduce their ration of green lucerne and substitute sonic 
feed in its place. The feed ration, ns a whole, conld be somewhat 
There should not be any need for further treatment, save that a ° ose 
physic (Epsom salts lib., molasses fib., ginger 2oz., water If pints > to 
of the cows would help towards a clearing up of the trouble. 
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BAGOT, SHAKES, & LEWIS, LTD., 

Stock and Station Agents, 

tfool and Produce Brokers, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 


We are now carrying large stocks of— 

WALLAROO, MOUNT LYELL, and ADELAIDE CHEMICAL COY'S. “ TOP’ 


SUPERPHOSPHATES. 

Woolsacks Fencing Wires Pipings Sheep Dips 

mrnsacks Wire Netting Cement Sheep Shears 

Hr«nba«s Galvanized Iron Field Gates Rabbit Poison 

Twines Bore * n(1 Well Casing Troughlng Machinery Oils 

fencing standards, tee, flat, and angle. 

Sole Agents In South Australia (or— 

“Acme” Sheep Dip “Knoblo” HlowHyJHl “Fosfa" Rabbit Poisons 

"CLAN LINE STEAMERS." 

Head Office : 18, King William Street, 

Adelaide. 


Sheep Dips 
Sheep Shears 
Rabbit Poison 
Machinery Oils 


\lqd$ pickled 


i 


q Wheat treated with Doll- 
man’s is always the first up, 
and throughout its growth 
is strong and free from smut. 
Dollmaris Farmers' Friend 
does not injure the grain like 
other wheat pickles 

ASK YQUR STOREKEEPER j) 
FOR SUPPLIES » 

ATI Hundreds of satisfied ^p> 
tI Farmers in Australia. 



% 


m. 


F. H. PAULDING &. CO. LTD. 

Adelaide, Perth, Sydney, Bet thane «nd Mdboarne 
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«r B B ” Wynarka, seeks (1) treatment for horse with hard 8won ett ^ 

ti“,K s srsr 

strength of one to eig . VV - f ^ ay wash off with warm w 

entire. Both terms signify the same. 

■ -Finn Secretary Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau, reports several cow 
Hon. Secretary, .1 flow 0 f m ilk not affected. Cowi h 

UlCera ?l\efnTuked wUh drv hands, and trouble commenced after 
wtth'wet'hands! (2) Idln allowed to do heavy pull; next day udder was 

“ ««7 W P«^le to “wet’’ laj 
mS S 4 less Ule to ^t up suri, trouble as your -f « 

as well as being the cleaner method. ^ Many milkers J 

and gnt on them t. . h the ’ wet metho d, because they find it easier ti] 

unfortunately, prone to p always be exercised to carefully u 

the dry, but when t is practised are must Mways^e «e & 

dry the teats and lower part ot the ““ er ™ Cn “ e are fuUy export 
turning the cows out back into the pad ' b , ■ on them are liable 

the weather. Wet. teats exposed to cool winds mowing on ^ ^ 

be chilled, and so become inflamed and • Corner BhHula spe n the 
result of a strain following upon heavy • la5tatiT „ foocl with a tag 

V,'. w « «• *“ * ”>■ 

irwA a* 

jgv^esri s*.y STB 

— i.:?, 

of ^private qualified veterinary surgeon to visit and examine the beast. 
Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Talia, has horse with warts ar»il 

rubbing. It would be wise, then, P warts are small * 

with a little lukewarm boracic lotion to clear t P- bajjew ith scissors, or ri 
stick up, they may he removed b J “‘PW 8 ^ d ^ hich is left there till thejO 
them round the neck with a piece of a3 they are apt »» 

off. In larger warts, the latter is the bes P i jed by daily i apffn 3 

freely when cut. Their destruction can is completely ref 

“A. N,” Shoal Bay reports aged p g ain , and bitestrt* 

discharges yellow matter from the > nose. K na there waiP™** 

Reply— The mare has had an attack of £*£ Xld ‘be* advisable to,** 

^Jrdrlrr^ Lseed Oil « pi»to and turpentine ^ » 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

An additional list of questions put to ua by farmers is given 
below, together with our replies 

Question — Witt I get a Here is an instance 

bigger yield through using Answer that happened in South 
a tractor ? Australia last season. 

It relates to two experienced i armors 
whose farms adjoined with only an 
ordinary fence dividing the two 
paddocks. Farmer “A" was 
anxious to get a larger number of 
acres under crop. With that 
object he started his seeding early 
because time was short, hut unfor- 
tunately, through having to depend 
upon horses, lie began operations 
with the ground too wet. His 
neighbor, Farmer " li " was also 
anxious to put in a greater number 
of acres, but was able to wait uutil 
conditions were favorable. He was 
able to do so with perfect ca6e, 
because he owned a CASK tractor. 
This enabled him to do a greater 
quantity of work than Farmer “ A " 
could get from his horses. Farmer 
" B ” waited. The result at har- 
vest time was striking. Farmer 
“ A ” reaped 7 hags to the acre, 
while Farmer B with his CASE 
tractor obtained 15 bags. His 
daily average number, reaped, 
bagged, and sown, was 289, his 
best dav exceeded 300. Farmer 
“ B used a 15/27 CASE tractor 
with an extension steering control 
and an 8ft. reaper-thresher. 

Question — Will a CASE On account of its 

tractor enable me to pat Answer economical running 
more under crop with the costs and tne long 

same amount of labor ? periods it can go without a halt or 
spells, the CASE tractor, being a 
one-man outfit, enables the farmer 
to put a greater area under crop 
than can be accomplished by horses. 
The increased crop acreage means 
a consequent increase in income. 
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THIS USER 

... “turned back 440 acres 
of hard fallow in 13 days” 
WITH HIS 



Kerosene Farm & General Purjiose Tractor 

Read His Testimonial 

“/ can conscientiously say the CASE 15/27 
has given perfect satisfaction at every hind of 
work on the farm. Its power is equal to two 
eight-horse teams , inasmuch that I have worked 
2,500 acres, including all operations, since I 
purchased my Tractor. 

Last year, pulling 23 furrows, I turned back 
440 acres of hard fallow in 13 days at a total 
cost of £24, or Is. Id. per acre (including 
kerosene, petrol, grease, and oil), but the fuel 
consumption varies to conditions. With a 12 ft. 
6in. Combine I worked 50 acres of stubble land 
in one day at a cost of 8 d. per acre. The 
fallowing cost me 2s. per acre for fuel and in one 
day I ploughed 40 acres with eight furrows. 

During the seeding I hitched to a 12//. 6m. 
Massey Combine and drilled 650 acres. I went 
over all kinds of soil, grey, red, boggy, stony, and 
stumps, and the CASE always held its own. 


Included among the Innumerable unsolicited testimonials we have receive, 
from CASE Tractor users all over Australia, may possibly be the experiences 
of farmers who have had to contend with conditions similar to those on 
your farm to-day. You can get the benefit ot these experiences from our 
Book ot Testimonials, Post Free on Application. 

SOLE AUSTRALIAN AGENTS: _ . , 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers, Ltd. 

Head Office; ADELAIDE, S.A. „ D n 

'Phone, 6870 AND 8526. Box 674, G.P.O. 

S.A. Branch: 53-57, MORPHETT STREET, ADELAIDE, 
’Phone, Cent- 55tJ6. 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 
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POWER FARMING. The Question of the Hour. 

Question— What other ad- One of the greatest 

vantages can I obluin by Answer ad>antages of the 
using a CASE ? tractor often over- 

looked ts the higher standard of 
Ii\ mg resulting from its use Farm 
machinery started the movement 
towards better farming. The 
tractor, hv bringing about higher 
develoj ment of machine methods 
means a still better agriculture. 
Less drudgery lor man and beast 
ia one way in which the tractor 
promotes a higher standard of 
li'ing. Whether ploughing, seed- 
ing, harvesting, or doing any other 
heavy work, the drudgerv is either 
greatly reduced or eliminated. 
Accent) lishing greater results in 
fewer hours gives the farmer more 
time lor making needed iarm im- 
provements or for mixing socially 
with his neighbors. The tractor is 
doing lor the farmer what improt ed 
power and machinery has done for 
manufacture— making the work 
easier and more orderly ; increasing 
profits and making them more 
certain. The control of CASK 
tractor power makes the farmer less 
dej endent upon conditions and 
ensures greater > ields by gi\ ing him 
the ujipcr hand of unfavorable 
weather. 

lestion — h tlx CASE The CASK tractor is 

suitable for a mall farm Answer " ia c 111 0OT sl ''.' > 
i ■ o designed to meet the 

such as mine? . r ,, r „ , , , 

needs ol the smallest or the largest 

farmers. All sixes of CASK Tractors 
are in use in Australia 

lestion — / would like to 1 ou can obtain fur- 

kxom mote about the true- Answer bher information, and 

tor; taint it costs to work, c°) K '~ of unsolicited 

and what other farmers testimonials from hundreds of far- 

are doing with it. mers who use the CASK tractor hy 

writing to 

commonwealth agricultural service engineers, ltd., 

RICHARDS BUILDINGS, CURRIE STREET. ADELAIDE. 

Look for fresh Questions and Answers in June issue. 


Question — Is the CASH 
suitable for a mall farm 
such as mine ? 


Question — l would like to 
know mote about the trac- 
tor; wnnt it costs to work, 
and what other formers 
an doing with it. 


Answer 


YOU, as a Farmer 

need cheaper production! 


Investigate 

The 




5** \ 

, Ui- , ,0 •** , 1 

t .c^‘ t-o”" 

1“ .... A >«* .. w** , »<» 
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Kerosene Farm * General Purpoas Tractor 

, \ There is no doubt 

\ that the CASE Kero- 

\ sene Tractor in all ope 

6J (1 „ \ rations — Fallowing., 

i \ Cultivating, Seeding 

\ Harvesting, Hauling. 

»« 4 \ and Belt Work — is 

l '°’ \ ** \ cheaper than horses. 

.at* ,h» \ r 

to*** W ' oV >«* \ It Works a * smal! 


* »»>>* 1 o' _ *>'' 

. *« , 0-. 


,0V 

•%.'* ho" 


-v • ;v y v ,j u " , 

* O" 4 j\v «° l a ' 4,nl ?o " , 

,h»' „t k ° I *»• I oo^ ^ 

^" a +***<+** 
^ ^ 4 f 

. ...'O'* ai>w"»' »\4' 


expense and can 
keep on going 
while there is work 
to do, thus taking 
full advantage of 
all f avorable 
conditions. 


The CASE Tractor has many superior features, because it is 
built specially for the job. Let us tell you more about it. 
Write us for Catalogue and Booklet of Testimonials. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers, Ltd 

Heed Office: Adelaide, S.A. 

’Phone: Central 6870 and 8526. Box 674, G.P.O. . 

S.A. Branch: 53-57 Morphett Street, Adelaide ’Phone: Centra 
Branches all States and at Kadina. 
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, out thoroughly. Feed her subsequently „n tin- *|„„„ v f „. rt , , 

■ , after the effect of the drench has worked off. I' ul ., ha „ f #f jj* 


each day. Dissolve the. salts in warm water, and m, 
ffed lu addition to the sloppy feed, let her still have a ■ ■ ' a, -“P * 10 

jrood quality. 

G. H., ' ’ Borrika, has horse turns rmmd 


ration of Jong hav of 


.■L G. n., DurriBa, nils nurse turns lamml as f Ur - lv miw\\ 

fiif. rai3eS ‘i| e "* °« thc Krouml - lues' down* aini douhl * 

qpthe. front legs. When standing, paws the ground with off front lee 
Replv-The horse is suffering from chronic* indigestion, with repeated attacks 
tl f mild colic. As a first step to procure a return to normal, f would recommend 
WU to have his teeth attended to. They are almost certain to require dreamt 
when this is done, ho will 1* able to thoroughly .d.cnv the- food and prepare 
,t properly for digestion. Give the following drench Raw linseed oil 1 pints 
turpentine 2 oz., and see that this gives a good clearing out. Feed only on light 
■iloppv fowl or green feed while this is working. After it has worked off feed 
„n light sloppy diet with not much dry hay. Supply the l.ulk instead with green 
jrtd. For a week put a Handful of Epsom salts in tlu* damp feet! night and 
.uuruing. Dissolve the salts in warm water, and use this to damp the feed. Tut 
rolk salt in the feedbox. Have the following powder made up: |». nux vomica 
jib.. V. rad. gentian lib., P. zingib Hb. Mix thoroughly together, and give him 
.1 tablespoonful twice a day, either in the feed, or if he will not take it that way 
-which is very probable — mix it in a spoonful of treacle, and smear tin* stiekv 
mass on to the back of the tongue with a piece of flat stick, si. that he has to lick 
: down, shortly before feeding. 

“J. E. D.,” Meningie, asks — (1 ) Cure for warts on cow’s teats, (2) Preparation 
to encourage growth of haiT on the tail aiul mane of mare, (If ) Time that should 
elapse after a sow has weaned a litter and the next service. 

Reply — (1) These may be greatly benefited or entirely removed by smearing 
them thickly with pure olive oil after each milking. If they persist they may Ik 
cut off with a pair of sharp scissors, and the sore touched with a stick of lunar 
rustic. They could then be oiled, and the caustic repeated as required, to prevent 
their renewed growth. (2) To stimulate growth of hair. Try the following 
< Hip the hair as short as possible over the affected parts. Hub in vaseline or 
castor oil daily, and dress occasionally with the following liniment, which nhouM 
Ik- rubbed in well: — Tincture of cantlia rides t part, soap liniment -M part*. f.Vj 
hVsow. Providing she is in good condition at the time she may be served at the 
first time she conies in -season after weaning, or any subsequent lime. 

Hon. secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay. reports hay horses with sores 
<m nose and lips. 

Reply— Bathe the sores with warm water and 1 per cent, lysol to remove any 
scabs or scales. After daubing them dry, apply tincture of iodine to them once 
ii day. 

•‘E. C. 0.,” Penung, reports stallion with enlarged penis and scrotum. Hu* 
swelling also extends up the belly and chest, also marc in poor condition. Whin 
worked or roused, breathes very heavily. . , 

Reply — He stallion. It is impossible to definitely ascrilK* cause to the amnia s 
''•mlition, but it frequently occurs in stallions due 1 o heavy feeding, .of <> 
'‘SPrcise, and excessive service. It may arise from a dirty sheath commencing 
irritation, from congestions of the penis, from blows or injuries. > 0 m at pO 
treatment generally results from the early administration of a goo< purg.i ,i , 
‘’itlicr an aloes ball or lib. to Hlbs. Epsom salts as a drench, v u .seqm n y u 
animnl should be kept on sloppy diet, and receive a handful o d*> •' 

the food night and morning for a week. The inside of the sheath sh « 
kept well cleaned out, and the swollen parts supported by a m> I ,a ‘ . 

:in astringent lotion such as a weak solution <d alum, am ep 1,1 1’ 
suspensory bandage tied over the back and bet wet n the nn< 1 ^ ■ ' , 

frequent application of cold water by douching from a bucket or •*!! 


application 
very beneficial. 
'’. v mi fomentations, 
•hat ft mns, 
elutions. 

«f thi 


If abscess formation tends to occur, it ^alre * ft, natter 
and tlic ahseessos lanred to ‘^ |h antiw . pt k 

The wounds require to be most essential parts 

The pressure pads and suspension l..m I. S f ^ ;s aB he 

treatment. The animal wall probably recover the 
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regains coudition, ami the .swelling subsides. Give him a teasponntui . 
i hi x vomica night and morning for a week as a help to this end. Mix - 
with a little treacle or molasses, and smear the resulting sticky mnsg ... • ■ 

teeth and tongue, using a piece of smooth flat stick to do it with. ; p 1 

is quite possible that the animal has been strained internally, and ha, u ' 
touched in her wind (or broken-winded) . There may be some heart d-rangen. 
too. Knock off the linseed oil treatment. She will require a good sj.^ii „„ 
feed. She may have In*, of Fooler’s solution of arsenic daily for 10 <lar i b *. 
Mien knock it off for a time. Have the following powder made 
mix vomica [lb.; powdered gentian radix Alb., powdered ferri sulph. y 
one tablespoouful of this mixture twice a day, mixing the dose will! i spooufu 
of treacle, anil giving it the same way as advised for the stallion. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, reports (1) 1 2 year nhi 
which discharges white fluid when working, and (2) hay gelding, 12 years „Vy 
with red Him over each eyeball. 

|{„p|y — (1) The mare has a chronic, septic metritis (of tire breeding bag), 
being of so long duration is not likely to be cured. The condition may \ jt . p 
down and reduced by repeated flushings out of the breeding bag with warm noniii 
saline solution (one teaspoonful of common salt to one pint of water), in. 
should lie injected into the breeding bag through a piece of rubber tubing ,; sei 
that it is put into the breeding bag, and not. just into the back passage). Afui 
injecting it into tiie organ, try to get it to run out again, and if it does -v 
return freely of itself, you may have to massage and press down on the breeding 
bag by passing an oiled hand into the rectum. After the salt solution i 8 emptied 
out, inject, if you can get it, about one pint of the following solution;— Iodine 
1 part, potass. iod. 3 parts, water 100 parts. This may be allowed to remain it 
the breeding bag, and it will gradually work its way out again. Kcpeit tl.ii 
treatment every two or three weeks— a very convenient time would be when the 
marc is in season, if she shows that condition at all. (2) Try the following 
lotion:— Zinc sulphate 2 drs., boracie acid Mr., distilled water 1 pint. Put a In 
drops of this lotion into the eyes four or five times a day, so that it runs all ore 
the eyeball. Be sure to have it lukewarm before injecting. If possible, keep Ik 
horse in a dark box, or cover the eyes with a calico shade. 

Hon Secretary, Kapid Bay. asks— (1) Best, age to put a young sow to the hoar. 
(2) how long is a sow between periods, and (3) time between periods of heat m 

3 Reply— (1) A young sow should be at. least 10 months old before being pet 
to the boar. (2) Three weeks and she will remain “in season” for about thw 
(lavs (3) An empty ewe will come “in season” again 17-20 days after stu 
was last unsuccessfully served. She remains “in season” for one or two dan 

only. 


SUSPECTED POISONOUS PLANT. 

Retina Agricultural Bureau forwards a few specimens of a plant «*** ■>* 
its appearance in the district this year. Members of Bureau state that > ■ I 
a new pliant to them. Members were anxious- to know whc.her tin- 1 - 

lU Reply— The plant forwarded has been identified by the 

(Professor T. G. B. Osborn) as Euphorbw drummondt, a natue ««il ud 1^^ ^ 

over the State. It- is commonly regarded as poisonous, but veto ■ J h , 

to its toxicity is not conclusive. The plant pfobably causes ho. 

empty animals. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. ^ 

ltlackhcath Agricultural Bureau asks which is the most profitab e r r,i 


to grow. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. i*eo. v^uiun, --- , tg ?„ 

upon as the best general purpose strawberry grown ^ here. 0 f 

set out early in June in deeply dug soil which has_ ha ^ ^ districts, plant <* * 
farmyard manure or bonedust. For early fruit in c „„ son t!i-«wl" r 

eastern to northern slope; in drier and hotter districts, set 
to southern slopies, or in flats for preference. 


Geo. Quinn) says 


< Melba ’ 


is lnokc- 
should b 
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BLACK APiii*. 

..ft- .1 U-,” Prospect Hill, forwarded a cherry loaf with so, no insert, , t ta.lie,l 
Ht . asked the beat way to get rid of the pest. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says the inserts are blwk 
hu(Ky-»* ecrasi), which arc usually found attacking the t i«ich. almoud, .laPuiiVsc 
and in South Australia less often the cherry trees, althuuoh, ns (he snerifir 
r me" implies, in Europe it habitually mfests the eheirv trees. The best reined* 
(oharco aud soap solution put on warm, repeating the dose two or three time's 
1'ith intervals of about two days between. If tobacco extracts are not available 
herosine emulsion, or even hot soapsuds made by dissolving ;»**. Sunlight Lip 

, he gallon of water. 


TAKE-ALL INFECTION'. 

The Yadnarie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau a*k»:— “Is tuwl wheat taken 
from a crop which was badly infested with take-all more subjerf to disease th f ‘ 
fell owing year than seed .taken from a non -infested crop?’’ ; 

The Lecturer in Plant Pathology at the University (Mr. Geoffrey Samuel. 
BSc.) supplies the following information: — 

I have to state that wheat taken from a crop which was badly infested with 
::ike-all will not, if properly cleaned, be more subject to disease the following 
ve;u on that account. The following points should bo noticed in this connection, 
however: — 

(1) Infection by the disease can be carried through the smallest pieces of 
leaf-sheath or straw from the bases of diseased plants, so that wheat stripped and 
winnowed from a heap in the middle of a paddock is more likely to contain 
infection than wheat gathered with a harvester. 1 should think that picklin- 
would get rid of mueh of this infection; but no experiments have hern dom- on 
thft 

(2) There will be a considerable amount of partially shrivelled grain from 
infected plants near the edge of the take-all patches. This grain docs not curry 
the take-all infection, but would not be expected to lx 1 such good seed as plump 
grain. 

{'S) Late wheats, i,e., those sown early, seem more liable to infection than the 
l»t#r-snwn wheats; for if there is take-all in the land much of it germinates with 
the first rains, and dies if it finds no wheat to grow upon. Later sown wln-at* 
may thus escape much infection to which earlier-sown wheats would sumimL. 


SCAB ON APRICOTS. 

Blaekheath Agricultural Bureau asks — “Is there any effective method of 
revolting or removing the scab from apricots?'' 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quion) advises spraying the tree- with 
turgundy or Bordeaux mixture just when the leaves have nearly all fallen in 
utnmii, before pruning, and again in spring when the flowers are comm •n.-iiu: 
o open. 


WHOLE MEAL BREAD. 

Blaekheath Agricultural Bureau asks — “Where wheat is ground <>» the la no i-n 
making whole meal bread, is one variety of wheat belter adapted than another. 
The Departmental Miller (Mr. G. H. Stevens) intimates that little defirid.- 
G formation is available on this point. In making white bread it is found that 
1 mixture of strong and weak flours gives the best results, ami he suggests . » «>" mg 
^ same practice in the ease of whole meal. The main essential, however., m tn y 
pinion, 3s to select a good, clean, and plump sample of wheat, and. if nm^sii). 
1 wap h and thoroughly dry it. 
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Yyi Showing Yields of Various Sim ns ami Yarn ties o' 

T ' M ' Barley. IK!. 


Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

B. L. 

Acre Yield 
R. I.. 

halting Barley t— 

4 

0.710 

16 

32 

23 


Prior 

1 

0.373 

8 

38 

23 

24 

Stocky . • • ■ 

Duckbill • ■ ■ 

1 

1 

0.610 

0,970 

9 

12 

46 

16 

16 

12 

ir. 

Larsen 32 . . • 





— 



Totals . 


2.6(53 

17 

Oil 

17 

ii 

Cape Parleys— 

Short Hea i l ■ • 
Boseworthy Oregon 

17 

16 

0.138 

1.022 

4 

24 

25 

36 

32 

24 

30 

U 

Ro S eworthy Oregon 

14 






Totals . ■ 


2.688 

57 

47 

21 

2s 

Grand totals . . 


5.351 

105 

29 

19 

37 

Table XVII.- -fi 

! hawing General .1 vermjt Hu 

rh n Y»Y }i 

Is Oil 

fin 

College 

Farm. 

1904-1023. 









Average 



Rainfall. 


Yield 

Season. 


“Useful.* 

’ Total 

Area. 

per 

Acre 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres 

Bush. 

lbs 

1904 

1905 

1906 


11.60 

14.70 

27.86 

38 

33 


14.23 

16.71 

65.73 

25 

4 


16.31 

19.73 

51.00 

40 

38 


13.96 

15.13 

79.30 

31 

21 

1908 

1909 


10.52 

21.15 

17.75 

24.05 

94.88 

75 27 

43 

35 

49 

(• 


16.79 

23.87 

113.42 

37 

9 

1911 

1912 


9.45 

13.05 

13.68 

14.97 

76.09 

123.82 

39 

22 

31 

21 

1912 


10.82 

15.66 

91.09 

12 

19 

1914 

1915 


6.12 

18.33 

9.26 

19 76 

12.85 

24.44 

41 

2G 

40 

191*5 


20.25 

23.23 

129.199 

12 

10 

40 

1917 


17.25 

21.86 

126.053 

40 

1918 


10.53 

12.01 

109.660 

23 

6 

1919 


8.22 

12.38 

56.385 

17 


1920 


16.76 

19.30 

105.010 

21 

30 

1921 

1922 

1923 


12.98 

14.90 

25.30 

17.16 

20.00 

27.46 

66.698 

54.103 

5.351 

26 

37 

19 

25 

38 

37 






2« 

21 

Mean for 20 

years . . . . 







OAT HARVEST 

Encouraged by the interest created amongst farmers by the 
introduction of new types of oats, the area nnder this cerea on , 
College farm has been gradually enlarged, and last >oar ami in 
to upwards of 100 acres. The demand for seed has been very cen. 
and although we have endeavored to place clients in t, e \ 


B 
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semiring supplies from other growers, many have been una ^ 
obtain seed. It would be well if those who have been f or . ' ,lj 
enough to procure clean seed were to acquaint the College vr j t ^ til f' 
amount of seed they have available for sale after next Inin-.., ' ■'* 
order that their names may be given to applicants who lodge w j '' 
after our own surplus has been exhausted. With so maiiyvaf, ■*'' 
to handle we cannot find room for large plots, and consequently 
compelled to disappoint many who desire to purchase College "soj 
This position would be largely obviated if the plan suggested 
acted upon, and it should have the effect of assisting growers • 
dispose of their grain at advantageous prices. 

The average yield from all plots comprised in the 106 acres wi 
JObush. 231bs., and the mean return for the 20-year period ending 
1923 was 23bush. 371bs. These figures are not high, but it must C 
remembered that Roseworthy is not an ideal oat-growing district, and 
varieties that do even moderately well here will usually give a much 
better account of themselves under cooler conditions. On the whole 
however, the oaten crop of last season was above the average, altliouoh 
in other years individual yields have been higher. 


Table XVIII. — Showing the Average Oat Yield for the Period 
1905-1923. 

Rainfall. Yield 


Season. 

“Useful.” 

Total. 

Area. 

per 

Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush, 

, lbs 

1905 

14.23 

1G.71 

20.00 

43 

10 

ISOS 

16.31 

19.73 

33.50 

41 

18 

1907 

13.96 

15.13 

20.00 

- 

_ 

1908 

15.52 

17.75 

20.00 

22 

28 

1909 

21.15 

24.05 

23.52 

43 

19 

1910 

16.79 

23.87 

24.60 

28 

15 

1911 

9.45 

13.68 

22.82 

22 

8 

1912 

13.05 

14.97 

52.00 

10 

4 

1913 

10.82 

15.66 

3.33 

11 

36 

1914 

6.12 

9.36 

— 

- 

- 

1915 : . . 

18.33 

19.76 

1 10 

32 

32 

1916 

20.25 

23.23 

6.3(5 

27 

15 

1917 

1 7.25 

21.86 

20.SS 

14 

25 

1918 

10.53 

12 01 

35.99 

31 

4 

1919 

8 22 

12.38 

36.51 

10 

ir 

1920 

16.76 

19.30 

33.83 

29 

37 

1921 

17.98 

17.16 

55.40 

25 


1922 

14.90 

20 . bo 

79.33 

28 

29 

1923 

. . 25.30 

27.41 

106.70 

30 


Mean for 20 years . . 




23 

37 


Fourteen varieties were grown on Flett’s field, and the returns 
ranged from 38bush. 311bs. in the ease of Sunrise to 20bush. Tibs, fro® 
Yarran. The Sunrise plot was a very small one — less than half aB 
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^ an d this fact must he considered when comparisons are being 
n i i,le on the basis of the figures given in the appended table. Usually 
,],i s variety proves only a moderate grain voider, allhough it is a 
pUndid oat for hay or ensilage. Setting aside Sunrise, it will he 
' , || ia t. Kherson and Scotch Grey gave the higlust yields of grain. 
i t i,e Algerian plot returned only 2-3bush. less. It is in the very 
t reasons that Algerian oats do best in ibis district, and eonse- 
i,l lv we did not expect to find the newer types much in advance 
war; but und t normal conditions they reap the advantage of 
tUsk early growth, and their quick-maturing habit enables them to 
well-filled grain when the slower growing Algerian type is 
■tntmding against adverse ripening conditions. Lachlan and Marly 
Hurt, though less prolific than one or two others this year, have again 
.riven good results, as also have Guvra and Alulga. In the final column 
of the yield table will be found the mean returns for several seasons, 
and notice should he taken of these figures, as they may now he taken 
as reliable indications of the grain-yielding propensities of the 
different varieties under our soil and weather conditions. 


Table XIX .- -Showing Yields of Varieties of Oats, 15118-1 !I22. 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

10 

21. 

1922. 

1923. 

Moans. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

it. 

L. 







- 

42 

29 

07 

6 

41 

22 

59 

20 

31 

19 

12 

19 

Scotch Grey . 
Early Burt . 

49 

17 

31 

48 

12 

3 

55 

30 

15 

27 

30 

20 

23 

15 

22 

51 

4 

1 

35 

2S 

.15 

34 

57 

54 

JfS 

s 

29 

29 

22 

19 

55 

9 

25 

10 

32 

S 

57 

9 

33 



17 

28 

33 

3 

49 

2 

39 

i 

27 

27 

20 

19 

31 

29 

27 

”7 

t 

Sunrise . . . • 
Algerian . . . 

25 

33 

15 

10 

27 

1 

46 

55 

4 

29 

2G 

13 

13 

37 

25 

21 

25 

35 

20 

58 

35 

27 

51 

30 

20 

30 

13 

Bathurst Early 
Mulga . . . . 
Quuinlong . . 
Yarraa . . . . 


- 

37 

21 

10 

15 

31 

20 

36 

.34 

7 

0 

4 

21 

19 

24 

12 

14 

9 

1 

39 

<> 

17 

22 

20 

29 

19 

23 

12 

29 

20 

31 

23 

20 

17 

29 

25 

7 

24 

23 

23 

10 

0 

New Zealand 
Cape . . . . 





— 

- 

- 



17 

18 

24 

31 

21 

5 

Glen Innes, 















No, 1 . . . . 


— 


— 


— 

“ 









The last table given in this section brings together the mean hay 
and grain returns for ready comparison. The position held by Lachlan, 
Scotch Grey, and Early Burt have not been altered by the recent 
harvest. Taking into consideration both hay and grain yields. Maily 
Hurt must be regarded as the best general purpose oat. we have grown, 
hnt the advantages it possesses over Lachlan and Scotch Guy an not 
such as to warrant the opinion that the latter two will always pnnt 
inferior to it. Even on the College farm it is not at all ' m l" (l w 
that, as the trials go on the mean yields of these thiec. oats wi torn 
much closer together, and under entirely different cirewnstanu.s 
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would not surprise us to learn that their relative poshing ^ 
changed. We have, however, been working long enough with ^ [ 
varieties to he able to recommend them freely to farmers for both ha 
and grain. What is even more important to those who keep 
is that they are all rapid growers from the start, and if sown ( . ar i' v 
in the autumn (April), regardless of whether rain has fallen or net 
they can be relied upon to furnish useful feed for ewes and lambs 


Table XX. — Giving Average Hay and Grain Yields of Oat I’ani/i, 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay per Acre. 

T. C. L. 

Period. 

Gmin pe 

Lachlan. . . . 

1921-1923 

2 11 17 

1919-1923 

42 

Scotch Groy . 

1921-1923 

2 13 2 

1918-1923 

"i 

Early Burt . . 

1921-1923 

3 2 11 

1919-1923 

:J4 

Kherson . . . 

1921-1923 

2 11 49 

1918-1923 

S3 

31 

Kelaall’s . . . 

1921-1922 

2 13 2 

1918-1922 

Sunrise. . . . 

1921-1923 

2 15 109 

1918-1923 

29 

Algerian . . . 

1922-1923 

2 5 58 

1922-1923 

27 

Bathurst Earlv 

1921-1923 

2 11 71 

1919-1923 

25 

Mrilga .... 

1923 

3 0 2 

1920-1923 

24 

Quandong . . 

1923 

2 18 34 

1920-1923 

23 

Yarrnn .... 

1922-1923 

2 15 8 — 

1919-1923 

22 


Afro 


18 

18 

8 

28 

7 

3d 

36 

6 

23 

10 


WHEAT HARVEST. 

Wheat can adapt itself to climatic and soil conditions better than 
most, crops, but even some of our most approved varieties failed to sur- 
vive the trying circumstances which surrounded them last season. At 
the outset plans were laid for the sowing of about 300 acres of wheat, 
but only 170 acres of the fallow was utilised. The balance had to bf 
abandoned owing to inundations, and an effort was then made to keep 
some of the varieties going by drilling freshly ploughed stubbles. 
In this, however, we were only partially successful, the drills ha\-ing 
to be brought home without completing the amended programme. The 
total area sown was 184 acres, and the average return worked out «t 
15fbush., or practically 2buah. below the mean wheat yield for th»- 
preceding 20 years. It will be noticed in the summary that, in Ihree 
fields — Daly’s B and C, Flett’s A and No. 6C — the yields were well 
above the mean, whilst in the remaining two the crops were failures, 
It is not always an easy matter to account for the differences revealed 
in these tables, but in this instance it is possible to throw light on the 
question. In No. 5B, two small plots were cut out of a hay crop, ® 
the grain crop area reserved for these varieties could not be sown 
The crop in Grainger’s B was a very early wheat, and in consequent f 
was sown last. Weather conditions at that time were very adverse, 
the soil was saturated, the seed germinated poorly, and a very 
plant resulted. 
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No. 6C is a field 24 acres in area; but we bad to cease work 
drilling about two-thirds of it. Fortunately, the dry side of the'fiT 
was under crop, and although the stand was not very thick thu 1 
filled well, and the return was satisfactory. 

In the two larger fields seeding was finished by the end of y 
under fairly good conditions, and, moreover, the land in Fiett's b ° 
of a light sandy character, is better adapted for growing crop 12 
wet years than most of the farm fields. The highest yield ani0 ~ 
the bulk wheats was 22bush. 351bs., from King’s White in Q a y' 
B and C, which was seeded during the first week of May y ' 
remainder of this field that was allowed to stand for grain consist ; 
of rising land, and was therefore less injured by an overplus of s ,y 
moisture than the crops in No. 6C and Grainger's B. It i s un j r ,' 
tunate that the circumstances under which the records are tat- 
cannot be brought more under control. The accidental factor is bom 1 
to impair the value of the season’s results, since the allocation of 
varieties to the different fields is naturally determined by such coj 
siderations as ease of management and convenience at harvest rathe 
than by any attempt to fit them to any particular environment. Tb- 
effeets of untoward circumstances, however, whilst important from tb? 
point of view of the seasonal averages, do not seriously affect the 
mean figures derived from a long series of harvests. It will be notice!, 
for example, that Early Gluyas — one of the best grain wheats for 
early districts — yielded less than lObush. this harvest, yet, its myi. 
return for nine years has only fallen from 23bush. 541bs. to 221ms!: 
211bs. Hence the importance of long continued trials in the quest 
for reliable grain-yielding varieties. 


Table XXL — Summary of Wheat Harvest, 1923. 

Acre Yield. 

if. L. 

20 2b 
19 22 
IS 16 
S 25 
4 54 


16 42 

Experimental plots — 

(1 acre and over). . . 25.305 241 58 ’ 


Totals 184.129 

Experimental plots — 

(under 1 acre) .... 5.054 


2,898 8 


35 44 


49 51 



Area. 

Total Yield. 

Farm crops — 

Acres. 

B. L. 

Daly’s B and C . 

. 68.990 

1,411 32 

Fiett’s A ... . 

. 41.138 

V 97 44 

No. 6C 

. 15.008 

274 12 

No. 5B 

2.153 

18 7 

Grainger’s B . . 

. 31.535 

154 35 


Totals .... 158.824 2,656 10 


15 35 


Grand totals . 189.183 


2,947 59 
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p.tBtfl XXII- 

—Showing the Average Yields of Wheal 
Farm, 1904-1923. 

on the 

College 

gw-san. 

Rainfall. 

Area Under 


“Useful.” 

Inches. 

Total. 

Inches 

Wheat. 

Acres. 

Yield per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

190* ■■ •• 

11.60 

14.70 

330.00 

IS 

3 

1905 -■ 

14.23 

16.71 

212.00 

24 

11 

1906 .. •• 

16.31 

19.73 

318.00 

14 

30 

190" •• •• 

13.96 

15.13 

178.00 

13 

20 

190S 

15.52 

17.75 

258.52 

22 

14 

1909 

21.15 

24.05 

328.47 

25 

5 

1910 

16.79 

23.87 

267.35 

16 

38 

1911 . . 

9.45 

13.68 

234.98 

14 

17 

1912 .. .. 

13.05 

14.97 

232.89 

19 

36 

1913 .. 

10.82 

15.66 

333.07 

6 

32 

1914 .. 

6.12 

9.36 

148.69 

11 

28 

1915 

18.33 

19.76 

367.271 

21 

13 

1916 .. .. 


23.23 

330.937 

24 

44 

1917 .. .. 

17.25 

21.86 

353.473 

17 

32 

1918 .. .. 

10.53 

12.01 

320.326 

17 

30 

1919 .. .. 

8.22 

12.38 

329.957 

9 

22 

1920 

16.76 

19.30 

311.512 

2(5 

57 

1921 

12.98 

17.16 

2S6.393 

16 

56 

1922 . .. 

11.90 

20.00 

305.078 

16 

6 

1923 .. .. 

25.30 

27.46 

184.129 

15 

+i 


Mean far 20 years IT .'SO 


Yields op Chief Varieties. 

Neutrally speaking, the later ripening and consequently earlier 
«jwn varieties yielded better results than earlier kinds. There were, 
‘ii course, exceptions to this, as, for instance, Maharajah, which heads 
flic list with 25Jbnsh. per acre. Similarly Rajah, an early mid-season 
wheat, gave us 23bush. 53 lbs., whilst Ford yielded 19bush. llfllhs. 

Of the late wheats Yandilla King comes first with 23bush. 151bs., 
ami is closely followed with Marshall's No. 3, which returned 20bush. 
tubs. 

flic popular variety — Sultan — fell below its usual place for the 
.’' ar . but, notwithstanding this, it has proved the most prolific grain 
.fielder over the past six years. In general, the order in which the 
•'tiler varieties appear has not been modified to any appreciable 
'Van. It will be observed, on reference to the mean figures, the later 
U| i'‘ties are still found congregating at the bottom of the list. 
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Table XXII I. 

— Showing Yields of Chief Varieties 
as Farm Crops, 1915-1923. 

Of 

in, 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

192::. 

Means 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

R. \j. 

B. T,. 

B. 

i.. 

Sultan 

35 15 

19 51 

28 11 

17 6 

24 12 

12 


« 29 

29 oi *■ 

Early Gluyae . . . . 

14 53 

9 56 

34 25 

30 57 

20 49 

9 

50 

Caliph 

27 29 

15 54 

27 46 

21 20 

27 28 

13 

48 

21 24 : 

21 7 :! 

20 46 ' 

20 43 . 

20 0 ] 
1943 ; 

President 

30 4 

18 41 

25 22 

11 47 

28 27 

IS 

16 

Ford 

11 32 

19 12 

25 23 

15 IS 

20 46 

19 

30 

Early Crossbred 53 . 

15 41 

9 21 

38 5 

15 5 

21 46 

in 

51 

King's White .. .. 

15 30 

13 54 

22 20 

13 16 

22 55 

22 


Rajah 

19 27 

19 7 

25 46 

9 27 . 

. 22 48 

»>«> 

ul 

Felix 

22 20 

20 41 

28 8 

• 9 38 

28 21 

s 

14 

Maharajah 

15 22 

16 25 

27 45 

11 20 

20 52 

25 

!|ii 


Faun 

18 8 

26 7 

23 53 

20 55 

17 53 

in 

35 

19 

Vandilla King . . . . 

19 10 

9 47 

27 36 

9 47 

21 12 

23 

15 


Queen Fan 

17 3 

5 19 

22 47 

21 15 

23 37 

13 

39 

18 28 

18 1 ■ 

Late Gluyae 

18 12 

5 11 

26 29 

23 25 

17 18 

6 

f> 

Federation 

14 8 

6 58 

25 18 

16 44 

20 0 

21 

30 

15 43 

16 2 

Marshall's No. 3. .. 

16 43 

8 35 

28 17 

11 14 

27 32 

20 

31 


Table XXI V.— Giving Average Hag and Grain Yields of Wifcn 
Varieties. 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay per Acre. 

T. C. L. 

Period. 

Grain per A«, 
B. L 

Sultan 

1920-23 

2 

6 

85 

1917-23 

22 25 

21 21 

Caliph 

1921-23 

2 

2 

30 

1915-23 

President .... 

1920-23 


2 

80 

1917 23 

21 ; 

Early Crossbred 53 
King’s White . . 

1920-23 

2 

5 

19 

1917-23 

20 43 

1920-23 

o 

6 

ft 

1915-23 

20 21 

Rajah 

1921-23 

2 

8 

14 

1917-23 

19 42 

Felix 

1920-23 

2 

5 

79 

1917-23 

19 32 

Maharajah . . . 

1921-23 

0 

7 

71 

1917-22 

19 29 


Table XXV. — Showing Yields of Latest Strains of ('allege Meet it 

Wheats. 


Sclec 


Variety. 

t,ion. 

1919. 

B. L. 

1920. 

B. L. 

1921. 

B. L. 

1922. 

B. L. 

1923. 

B. L. 

Mem 1' 

B. L. 

Dan 

5 

39 34 

22 6 

24 39 

20 16 

15 28 

24 25 

Sultan 

7 

22 47 

26 46 

22 6 

24 12 

5 S 

22 26 1 

Caliph 

8 

19 56 

29 11 

16 10 

27 28 

13 48 

22 35 

Ford 

9 

19 12 

25 23 

22 58 

25 33 

7 30 

22 6 : 5 

President 

7 

20 23 

28 4 

21 3 

28 27 

6 26 

21 23 3' 

Felix 

7 

20 41 

27 10 

22 59 

28 21 

5 20 

20 54 ■' 

King ’s White . . . . 

. 18 

21 40 

32 39 

15 49 

22 55 

15 2 

20 22 *!■ 

Fortune 

9 

14 58 

22 21 

13 2 

23 38 

5 0 

19 45 '• 

Emperor 

7 

1C 40 

14 41 

15 30 

26 12 

12 16 

19 o? » 

Queen Fan 

14 

17 36 

20 41 

17 11 

23 37 

8 45 

19 17 

Federation 

. 15 

12 37 

17 59 

16 33 

20 0 

11 12 

18 51 ' 

Faun 

8 

20 41 

27 20 

21 21 

17 53 

8 31 

18 45 

Rajah 

7 

17 35 

19 53 

14 32 

22 48 

17 37 

IS 34 ! 

Gluyas 

18 

20 42 

22 4 

17 0 

20 49 

9 56 

18 31 

Marshall ’s No. 3 . . 

17 

IS 11 

19 43 

18 23 

27 32 

6 45 

17 « 

17 41 1 
17 24 'l 
17 24 

16 51 ’■ 

Maharajah 

7 

23 23 

15 31 

19 6 

20 52 

10 56 

OrvpSY 

0 

22 10 

23 50 

14 49 

21 21 

6 14 

Yandilla King .... 

. 12 

11 58 

25 12 

16 0 

24 12 

15 46 

Late Gluyas . . . . 

18 

20 35 

26 33 

14 58 

17 18 

6 6 

Earl* Crossbred 53 

8 

19 10 

24 14 

14 5 

16 56 

3 40 
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fBtrr<*ting particulars of the new crosslimls raised at the College 
oiveii in Table XXVI. Several of the 1!I19 erossbreds give 
'remise if developing into attractive types, hut attention is specially 
tir M-ted towards the Federation and Gluyns cross, which was found 
' h- storm resisting to a greater extent than any lilnyas crosslm-d 
‘viotisly produced here. Lt is hoped that this wheat, either directly 
' j n( jjreetlv, will enable us to place on the market strains that will 
uihine the high yielding capacity of Uluyas with the rigidity of 
;, aw s o rharact eristic of Federation. 


XXVI .—Shmrinn Yi 

lift. V nf 8ol)l< 

Si if 

'••lb Hi 

Vi 

('rnsshrt <1 U’/n 

il i u*r Acre. 

1922. 192::. 

K. 1.. B. 1,. 

•its 

S»Uv- . 

tion. Pedigree. 


192n. 

B. L. 

i it 1 

1921. 

B. 1.. 

Min ns 

». l.. 

t Kmpt'ror x Oaliph 

, 1916) 

28 3o 

22 39 

24 22 13 2U 

22 15 

\ Anvil x Sultan 

(1916) 

26 20 

23 50 

25 in 5 H 

20 9 

4 Rajah x Gluvas 

(1916) 

23 27 

is 19 

23 :;s 14 44 

2u 2 

•j Ford x Florence 

(19181 

— 


21 53 16 59 

19 2fl 

•* Ford x Gluvas 

(19181 

— 


20 25 10 53 

15 29 

J Argentine White x Komis (1918) 

-- 

— 

19 6 10 2S 

14 IT 


pi t Felix x Tunis (1918) 

: 1 Federation x G lavas (1019 ) 

1 Federation x Late Gluvas (19191 
1 Crossbred 53 x Sultan (1919 1 
! Federation x Queen Fan (19191 
1 Crossbred 53 x Caliph (1919) 
1 Crossbred 53 x President (19191 


Ik fnmarjr «§'r0^mm•s , pfonli of Austrnliri §ti>. 

i 

OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MEN ON THE LAND. 

Authorised Capital £ 4,000,000 


The main object of the Bunk is to render Banking service to tlie Man on 
the Band. The keynote of the Banka Service lie' in lta 8M»l>aU>e««. 
consider* tioa of Its customers' needs when financial Btrlanency ana 
droughts arise. 

HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY. BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 
Adelaide Office : Alma Chambers, 28, McHenry Street. 


QUEENSLAND — 

9 Branches, 7 Agencies. 
NEW SOUTH WALES — 

6 Branches, 2 Agencies. 
TASMANIA— 
l Branch. 


VICTORIA — 

i; Brandies, 3 Aeencie* 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 

5 Branches, 4 Agencies. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 

2 Branches, 3 Agencies 


No charge for keeping accounts. 

interest allowed on current accounts. All rtment 

leriy on current accounts, on fixed deposits, and on Thrift Department 
accounts. . , 

In the Thrift Deoartment, deposits from is. ' y? £ n ct £ ’ 
interest at current rates la allowed on minimum Bontniy raiauce. . 

F. W. STRACK, F.A.I.S., F.C.I.S. (Eng.). General Manager. 
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ALDEHYDE IN FORTIFYING SPIRITS. 


[By A. T. Jeffems, B.Se. (State Agricultural Chemist ., a^i 
V. S. Piper, B.Se. (Assistant Chemist), Roseworthy Colleg,.. 

Statutory regulation 84 of the Excise Act, amended this V( iit 
regulation 19, stipulates that spirit used for fortifying win'e ^ 
eontaiu less than 75 milligrams of acetic aldehyde per litre of abwfc 
alcohol. 

In view of the fact that, many distillers jn this State and rlsewi lrt . 
have found it difficult to keep economically within this limit. 
investigations have been made at the Roseworthy College laboratory, 
the results of which have been thought of sufficient interest to ombodV 
in this note. 

In the first place, it will be as well to examine aldehyde in :•* 
relation to alcohol and acetic acid from a chemical standpoint. 

When ordinary or ethyl alcohol is oxidised the first product is sw,i- 
aldehyde. On further oxidation acetie acid is formed. These reaction 
may be expressed by the two equations : 

{1> t H.oil + 0 - CH.COH + h 2 o 

Alcohol and oxygen = aldehyde and water. 


(2) CH.COH + 0 - CH 3 COOH. 

Aldehyde and oxygen == acetic acid. 


A little aldehyde is always formed in the fermenting vat. together 
with traces of acetic acid, while on standing in wood additional 
aldehyde is developed. Therefore if an older wine be distilled the 
product will contain considerably more aldehyde than that of a newly 
made wine. That such is the case can be seen from a comparison of 
this season's wine with that of 1917, which stood for two years »: 
wood before bottling. From a litre each of new and old Doradile 
wine the following results were obtained, on distillation, 100 c.r. 
collected as foreshots:— 



Foreshots, 100 c.c. 

Hearts, Feints, and 
Residue, 900 c.c. 

Vintage. 

Alcohol 
by Vol. 

Aldehyde. 

Aldehyde 
per Lit. of 
Ale. 

Alcohol 
by Vol. 

© 

Ti 

© 

< 

; -S'® 

5 i. 


e.r. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

c.c. 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 

1924 

.36 

11 

196 

32 

2 

62 

1917 

59 

18 

306 

5(> 

10 

178 


Total, 1.000 


«> >> 


e.c. 

88 

115 


< <1 
Hips. IfP 1 ' 
13 li: 

IT 
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< ; r; . aldehyde is the intermediate oxidation product between 
and acid, it should be produced on the sourin- of n wine 
tv following tests show this to be the case. The vouim Dor ulillo 
r fl above was inoculated with vinegar bacteria an, fallowed to stand 
a warm place. The increase of acidity and aldehvde was noted 


jjj-jj. Duindillo, sound 
After five days . 
jjwt. After seven days 
|ti24. After nine days . 


Acidity as , Increase of 
Sulphuric Aridity. 
Acid. 


Mgs. per lit. 

' 4,704 

7,840 3.13*1 

10,9715 0.272 

16,270 11. Still 


Alilehyd» Ineiva^t* of 
per l.itiv <-f Aldrl.vde. 
\\ m,-. 


13 



, It Inis been contended (hat the use of an oxidising agent, such as 
Ipninssium permanganate, previous to distillation or rectification will 
[eliminate the aldehydes by oxidising them to acetic acid, and the 
Itnstnm amongst some distillers has been t.o add permanganate at the 
■rate of lib. per hundred gallons to the neutralized wine, or to the 
‘distillate some hours before rectification. Though this action may 
'take place, it is unfortunately more than counterbalanced l>.\ the 
additional oxidation of alcohol to aldehyde. 


The following tests carried out on some rectified spirit purchased 
by the College will demonstrate this. Permanganate was added to the 
spirit in the proportion of lib. per lOOgalk. and after four hours 
standing the whole was distilled and the aldehyde contents deter- 
min'd. As the oxidising power of permanganate varies considerably 
with the neutrality of the solution, the spirit was treated in three 
.portions: — 


'‘it Acid, — Sulphuric acid added at the rate of Igram pee litre 

(l>i Neutral. — The spirit was slightly acid and was made exactly 
neutral to plienolphthalein. 

I 1 ' 1 Alkaline. — Caustic soda was added at the rale of 1 gram per 
litre. 


°t»l aldehyde in mgs. per litre 
o£ absolute alcohol 

■"crease in aldehyde 


Original 

Spirit. 


Permanganate Added . 


Acid. Xcntrai. Alkaline. 


22 


119 

97 


<»7 

45 
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This was repeated with permanganate at the rate of jju 
1 OOgalls. S* 



Original > 

Acid. 

Neutrit 


Spirit. 



Total aldehyde in mgs. ]>er litre 
of absolute alcohol ! 

22 

222 

130 

Increase of aldehyde j 

1 

200 I 

10S 


The estimations were made eolorimetrically with the use of 
reagent. It appears, therefore, that — 

(a) The use of potassium permanganate increases the aldefc 

contents of a spirit. 

( b ) The increase varies greatly with the neutrality of the solatia 

(c) The increase is in a measure proportional to the amount i 

permanganate used. 

On using potassium diehromate in the place of permannam'. 
similar results were obtained. 

To test the possibility of converting the aldehyde to alcohol by 4 
action of a reducing agent, tests were made with ferrous sulphate ml 
oxalic acid. Negative results were obtained in each case. 

Physical Methods. 

Acetic aldehydye has a boiling point of 21° C., while that of eti; 
alcohol is 78° C. The vapour pressure of the former in solution u 
considerably in excess of that of alcohol, and on exposure at a rain 
temperature much aldehyde should be expelled. 

Spirit containing 4,000 milligrams per litre of aldehyde, was expose 
to the air at a temperature of 60° C. for three-quarters of an hour 
The aldehyde was reduced to 700 milligrams, but there was also ah* 
of 50 per cent, of aleohol. 

An apparatus was then arranged, as shown in diagram 1, K 
conserve this loss. In the first place the condenser B was omitted mi 
the spirit condensing in B dropped hot into the open vessel F. ft 
lighter portions of the distillate were condensed, caught in D. and 
constantly returned In still .V. The final result of tin 1 distillation*!- 
as follows: — 


300 e.e. spirit distilled in A 
240 c.e. distillate in F 
45 e.c. heads.. D 


Decrease of aldehvde in main distillate 600 milligrams ptf 

Loss of alcohol, 5J per cent. ; loss of aldehyde, 24V per cent. 


! Per Cent Alcohol 
bv Volume. 

: Milligrams Aldebvdr 
i jkt Litre of 

Absolute Alcohol 

Per Cent. 


91 

8S0 

90 

2K0 

92 

r.ooo 
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In industrial distillation the heads can he continually return,,; 
the still. There must come a time, however, when their uldehvrl 
contents have so increased that the resulting spirit would be V. 
highly contaminated, and the heads must then be discarded. 

The apparatus shown in diagram L if used continuously. ; s ; 
many respects similar to a “Cotfey” still, as may be seen by i-oferonct 
to diagram 2. The various parts are lettered the same as the corres- 
ponding parts in diagram 1. 

It is suggested that, by increasing the temperature of C and 
allowing the distillate to drop while warm into an open vessel, a lanv 
portion of the aldehyde would be lost in transit, and the contents of 
D could be returned to the still for a much longer period. 

In the “Coffey” still this might be effected by shortening condense 
coil C and lowering tank D. It is thus shown that by a process of 
distillation whereby the alcohol is condensed and withdrawn from the 
mixed vapors, at a raised temperature, an effective separation from 
aldehyde will result. As a matter of fact, continuous stills of tic 
“Coffey” type are not giving much trouble in respect to aldehyde. 

With the pot-still, however, the ease is otherwise, as the “fore- 
shots,” representing about 10 per cent, of the distillate and a greater 
per cent, of the total alcohol, may contain from 800 to 2,000 milli- 
grams per litre of aldehyde, and unless the subsequent rectification is 
very efficient in eliminating this, it. is advisable to discard the “fore- 
shots.” They can certainly be utilised for vinegar by those nuininj: 
such a process in connection with their stills, hut as the Excise allows 
only 21 per cent, loss during distillation, the man without a vinegar 
plant and working a pot-still or some other type where the aldohvd,- 
is not eliminated is at a considerable disadvantage. 


Summary. ' 

1. The formation of small quantities of aldehyde hy the oxidation "t 
alcohol in a fermenting must is a normal process and aldehyde is 
consequently present in new wine. 

2. This process continues during the maturing of a wine and the 
percentage of aldehyde rises. 

3. When a wine sours additional quantities of aldehyde are formed. 

4. The use of oxidising agents, such as potassium permanganate 
and dichromate, will not. eliminate the aldehyde from a wine or spirit 
but only results in an increase. This increase varies greatly with the 
neutrality of the liquor treated, and is roughly proportional to t a 
amount of oxidising agent used. 

5. Treatment with reducing agents, such as ferrous sulphate and 
oxalic acid; does not influence the aldehyde. 

6. If a wine or spirit, he subjected to fractional condensation tb 
aldehyde contents of the main distillate are low, and the m • 
containing the bulk of the aldehyde can be continuously return 1 '! 
the still until they arc so high as to effect the main condensate. 
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- (Continuous stills of the Golf<n type ran. he so arranged as to 
lj l)W of the production of a fortifying spirit emiforuiiug to the Excise 
Standard regarding aldehyde without undue loss of spirit. With pot- 
stills the difficulty is greater, particularly where the original wine 
contains a fair amount of aldehyde, its in the ease, on the one hand. 
ff ith well-matured wine, and on the other, with sour wine. 

Thanks are due to the following gentlemen for their ailviee : 

\lr (’. R. Churchward. State chief analyst. Customs; Mr. D. (i. 
a, nun. State viticulturist. Roseworthy College; Messrs. Seppelt liras.. 
vi„nerons. Seppeltsfield. 


BOOBOROWIF. EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST 
REPORT. 


| By E. A. Bristow , Manager.] 

This farm is situated 120 miles north of Adelaide, and contains 
1.484 acres, with an altitude of 1,200ft. to 2,000ft. It consists of two 
Blocks — one, (he old North Booborowie homestead, is ••high’' land, 
running to the highest, point in Brown’s Hill Range, and part of the 
stock road, and containing 1,180 acres: the other (block XV 478). 
situated two miles from the homestead, containing 21)8 acres of com- 
paratively level land, which in times of heavy rains is Hooded In 
water from the Tumela Creek. This farm is situated in I lie centre 
nf a very good district, which contains land suitable for (11 cereal 
growing, (2) lucerne growing without irrigation, and (-1) some first 
class grazing land not arable. Typical cereal-growing land and 
grazing land constitute this farm, and although the recently accpiired 
block of the stock road adjoining the eastern boundary of the home 
stead block contains ahout. 20 acres of second-class lucerne land, unfor- 
tunately it does not include any of the first-class lucerne-growing land, 
uf which many thousands of acres are to lie found in this district, 
because in the growing and handling of (his crop there is urgent need 
for experimental investigation. 

The Season 11)22. 

To the end of April only 57 points of rain were registered, but the 
Try spell ceased on the 5th of May, and good rains lollowed for the 
rest of the season as follows : — May, 2.77in.: June. 2.77,n. . Juh. 
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4.28in.; August, '2.50m.; September, 3.17in. ; October, 2.:>0iu. ; ^ 
vember, 0.28in. ; and December, 2.53in. As will be noted the seeding 
and fallowing months were extremely wet, which rendered seediro 
operations very difficult. The total rainfall for the year w::s 21.l7i n ' 


Rainfall Distribution at Rooborowie, 1900-1923. 


•January 

February 

Marr*h 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decern be? 

ToIrI 

■‘Useful” rainfall (ApriL-No vember) 


Means, 

1900 - 

1918 . 

1919 . 

1920 . 

i 

1921 . 

1922 . 

1923 , ; jo 

! ii 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. ! 

In. 

In. i 

0-49 

0-23 

0-22 i 

1-25 ; 

1-23 

0-26 : 

0-46 

2-56 

1 

M 2 

1-09 

— ; 

0-82 

0 - 0 . r > 

0-51 i 

1-75 

0-15 

0-15 

100 

1-35 

0-79 

— : 

1-69 

0-16 

S 1-64 

2-42 

0-90 

2-47 

4-14 : 

277 

2-51 

2-25 

4-27 

2-92 . 

1-58 

277 

2 00 

1-36 

1-88 

2 - 4 G 

3 31 

4-28 

212 

201 

3-52 

2-38 ; 

2-50 

2 50 

211 

| 2 09 

2-57 

2-79 

1-63 

3-17 

1-68 

1-44 

2-11 

1 - B 0 

0-70 

' 2-30 

l - 0 fi 

0-85 

3-47 

0-84 

0*06 

0-28 

0-93 

1-78 

1-92 

0-92 

2-24 

: 2-53 

, 16-83 

18-39 

22-22 

20-50 

1 20-32 

1 21-17 ; ] 

14-12 

13-77 

19-57 

15-48 

15-61 

j 18-23 ! 


1'hc total rainfall for the year must bo considered good; it is above 
the average, as is also the “useful rain. 


Distribution of 1 * i "so to/ ' Rainfall, Booborowit , 1900-1923. 


Seeding rains (April-May) . 
Winter rains (June-July) . . .. 
Spring Tains (August-October) . 
Early summer rains (November') 


1923. 

1900-23, 

Inches. 

Means, 

Inches. 

2.93 

2.79 

7.05 

4.70 

7.97 

(1.07 

0.28 

1.07 

18.23 

14.(53 


Crops. 

The continuous rains during May and June made seeding opei ation^ 
extremely difficult, and a considerable amount, of the wheat sown ™ 
drilled under boggy conditions, and weeds could not be ki' le d 
Ensilage Crop .— Field No. 14, which was fallowed in 19- • ^ 
carried a wheat crop in 1922, was cultivated during May 3rd am ^ 
drilled from 5th to 7th with 801bs. of Calcutta oats and ' 1 ^ 

per acre. This crop made fair growth, and the whole of t 1 “ 
area of 8.72 acres, was cut. Part of Field 15, an area ot a. - .. 

was also cut for ensilage, making a total of 14.34 acres. V el “ 
tons, averaging 5 tons 4cwts. 671bs. per acre. 
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liau Crops— The area devoted to m-eals for Lay was 76.07 acres, 
s ,„»> stubble land was sown with oats. Field 1.7 was sown with Cal- 
t(ii oa ts, seeded at tlie rate of 801ns. and Ivwt. of super per acre, 
viihl 7 was sown with Calcutta oats, seeded at the rate of SOlbs. and 
U o V t. of super per acre. Field 4 was sown with 771bs. of Crossbred 
, m d 2ewts. of super per acre on fallow land. Part of Field l> 3, 
ivas s0W n with various wheats at the rate of 7516s. and 2ewls, of super 
per acre on fallow land, and was also cut for Imy. The yields of Imy 
obtained from the various fields are set out in the next table: 



H'ty Yields, Boobormri • 

. 192:i. 




Field. 


Total 

vioia 


Grown. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Ac 

re. 


No. 

Acres. 

r. c. i.. 

T. o. 

l.. 

Wheat crop . . 

.. .. 243 

10.28 

45 ft ft 

1 7 

fil 

Wheat crop .. . • 

4 

16.06 

•>7 ft ft 

:i 8 

48 

Calcutta oats . . • • 

7 

9.3 

15 ft ft 

1 12 

29 

Calcutta oats .... 

15 

6.67 

1ft In ft 

1 11 

• >4 

Wheat headlands 

11 

2.04 

6 ii ii 

2 5 

51 

Wheat crop 

23 

27.06 

755 0 " 

2 17 

85 

Wheat headlands . 


2.2S) 




Wheat headlands . 

27 

1.18 j 

7 0 o 

2 0 

52 

Farm average . 


76.07 

215 in 0 

2 16 

71 


The yields obtained must be considered stood, although crops grown 
nder such favorable conditions eould hardly he otherwise. 


Hay Returns, Boobarowie.. 1912-1923. 



Total 

“Useful” 




Year 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total 

Yield 


Tn. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. I. 

1912 

. . 15.50 

13.20 

70.00 

132 

5 0 

1913 

. . 15.07 

10.88 

76.no 

109 

It 0 

1914 

9.7 8 

7.79 

— 

Failure 

1915 . .. . 

. . 17.14 

15.95 

52.27 

144 

15 f 

1916 . . 

. . 22.41 

20.28 

37.93 

109 

14 f 

1917 . .. 

. . 26.70 

21.02 

58.43 

198 

19 f 

1918 

13.87 

11.98 

51 41 

107 

0 f 

1919 . . . 

. . 18.39 

13.77 


117 

n ( 

192ft . .. 

£2 22 

19.57 

75.64 

225 

ft ( 

1921 

. 20.50 

If MO 

17 41 

[IS 

Ii < 

1009 

. . 20.32 

15.61 

88.38 

108 

0 ( 

1923 

. . 21.17 

18.23 

76.07 

215 

1ft ' 

Means 

. . 18.59 

15.31 

— 




Y it til 
l»«*r Acre 
1. c. i. 

1 IK K8 

1 8 97 

2 15 43 

2 17 94 

:i s 1! 

2 1 70 

1 10 100 
2 19 55 
2 1 OK 

1 18 8 
2 10 74 

2 3 9 


Oat Crops . — Only a small area was devoted to oats lor (Train, ami all 
";its were sown on stubble land. Field 24 was fallowed in 1921, and 
■arried a wheat crop in 1922; was sown early in May with Scotch 
^rev and Algerian oats at the rate of SOlbs. and lewt. of super per 
acre. Field 9 b was fallowed in 1921. and carried a wheat crop in 


c 
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1922, and was sown with Calcutta oats early in May at the rate < 
HOlbs. seed and lcwt. super per acre. The yields received from il, 
oats crops are shown in the table below, with the total and avei- 
retnrn for the season 


Oat Yields, Sooborowie, 1923. 



Field 


Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

Grown 

Area. 

Yield. 

per A. 




Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Busli. 

!b> 

Seotch Grey 

. No. 24 

10.04 

270 

9 

26 

37 

Algerian 

. No. 24 

5.9 

125 

7 

21 

0 

Scotch Grey 

Exp. plots 

3.17 

116 

30 

36 

33 

Calcutta 

. No. 9 a 

5.19 

142 

38 

27 

22 

Farm average . . 

— 

24.30 

655 

4 

26 

33 


Oat Returns, Kooboroivie, 1913-1923, 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

‘Useful” 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

ViclJ 
per Acrt 


In. 

in. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Rush. !! 

1915 

15.07 

10.86 

54.00 

1,394 13 

32 li 

1914 

9.76 

7.79 

— 

Failure 


1915 

17.14 

15.95 

75.47 

2,410 20 

ill 'b 

1916 

22.41 

20.28 

4.23 

138 33 

32 3:: 

1917 

26.70 

21.02 

4.68 

231 25 

49 Si- 

191$ 

13.87 

11.98 

31.93 

863 27 

2; : 

1919 

18.39 

13.77 

22.40 

451 18 

20 -■ 

1920 

09 2? 

19.57 

19.24 

843 20 

43 SI 

1921 

20.50 

1 5.46 

18.72 

445 19 

i);i >».! 

1922 

20.32 

15.61 

22.89 

579 6 

Oft ]• 

1923 

21.17 

18.23 

24.30 

655 4 

20 3' 

Means . 

18.87 

1 5.50 

- 

- 

2ft 21 

Only two 

varieties of oats 

have been grown 

continuously 

for the 

past few years, and the yields secured 

since 11116 are set out in the 

next table:- 

Year. 

Out Varieties, 
Total 
Rainfall. 

Kooboro trie , 1 !) 1 6-1623 . 

“ Useful" 

Rainfall. Scotch Grey. Calcutta. 

Farm 

Averagv. 


tn. 

In. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bimli. lbs. 

1916 

22.41 

20.28 

49 21 

28 20 

32 33 

1917 

26.70 

21.02 

61 20 

44 29 

49 2C 

1918 

13.87 

11.98 

33 19 

27 8 

27 2 

1919 

1 8.39 

13.77 

22 24 

21 5 

20 6 

1920 


19.57 

42 30 

46 16 

43 34 

1921 

20.50 

15.40 

32 3 

19 « 

-i- 

1922 

20.32 

15.01 

28 9 

23 4 

25 1- 

1923 

21.17 

18.23 

29 12 

27 22 

20 S' 

Mear s . . 

20.70 

16.99 

37 3ft 

29 29 

31 3 
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Save Money Now 

by overhauling yuur 
Wind Mills and rvplucing 
any old type mill with a 

METTERS 
Self-Oiling Mill. 


winner 


1 

V 




irw 


PRIZE 
and 

SILVER 
_ "MEDAL 
against 
all 

comers. 

This mill will earn a euflicient supply «d 
oil for 12 months’ continuous wmkinu, 
and can he 

Cover removed. H. ll fitted t0 0,d t0werS - 

' m *** tli us showing a considerable saving in coat. 

Get in touch with us at once, advise us the pattern of your old 
mill, and give the height of the tower. We will be pleased to 
advise you how to make the best use of your old materials. 

We make up several different types of Mills, 

All of which are kept up-to-date. 

Write for a full list of Mills, Pumps, Fittings-prices have been considerably 
reduced — posted free to any address, or 
INSPECT AT OUR SHOWROOM: 

METTERS Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Barley Crops . — All barley was sown on stubble land at the rate of 
tiOlbs. of seed and lcwt. of super per acre. Field 24 was euldvatej 
and sown during the last half of June. Details of this year’s barley 
crops are shown in the next table: — 


Barley Yields, Booborome, 1923. 



Field 


Total 

Variety. 

Grown. 

Area 

Yield. 


Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Short Head 

Mo. -24 

32.11 

580 42 

Roseworthy Oregon 

Exp. plots 

2.89 

30 35 

Farm average 


35.00 

(ill 27 


The barley in Field 24 went down so badly that I estimate we only 
obtained about one-half of the grain. Apart from the crop going 
down, the heads broke at the first node, making it impossible to get 
the grain with a reaper thresher, even with every alternate tooth out. 

One of the rotation plots, with an area of 1.5553 acres, sown wits 
barley No. 36, yielded only 3bush. 171bs. per acre, having been almost 
completely destroyed by dandelions. 


Barley Returns, Booborowie, 1915-1923. 



Total 

‘ ‘ Useful ’ ' 




Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. Ibi 

1915 

.... 17.14 

15.95 

3.09 

108 

26’ 

So ii 

1916 

... 22.41 

20.28 

35.93 

1,119 

46 

31 8 

1917 

.... 20.70 

21.02 

23.65 

914 

26 

38 37 

1918 

.. .. 13.87 

11.98 

29.11 

1,045 

23 

35 46 

191:1 

.. .. 1S.39 

13.77 

32.58 

501 

1 

15 Is* 

1920 

22.22 

19.57 

35.39 

1,087 

38 

30 37 

1921 

.... 20.5U 

15.4(5 

52.52 

1,454 

;> 

27 ?<4 

1922 

. . . . 20.32 

15.01 

38.53 

1,014 

35 

26 17 

1923 

.... 21.17 

L8.23 

35.00 

Gil 

27 

17 

Means . . . 

. . . . 20.30 

16.87 



_ 


28 36 


Wheat Crops .- — As usual, an assortment, of wheat varieties 
grown this season. The table setting out the yields of the different 
kinds shows that the best crop produced a yield of 39bush. 1211 k F r 
acre, whereas the poorest did not yield higher than 16bnsh. 29lbs. l>« : 
acre. Testing varieties is essentially one of the operations oi an 
experimental farm, but it has the inevitable effect of reducing tk' 
wheat yields considerably below those that could be expected w" 
only the highest yielding varieties grown. All wheat crops 
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p- i’vn on fallowed land, and the fields which carried these crops were 
treated as follows : — 

Field 23. — This field carried oats and barley in 1920, and barley in 
[ 921 . It was fallowed between the 13th and 14th of August 1922. 
rolled, harrowed, and cultivated from September 20th to 25th! culti- 
vated and drilled in between June 7th and 20th with 751bs. of seed 
and 2cwts. super per acre. 

Field 27.— This field carried a crop of barley in 1920, was pastured 
during 1921, and fallowed in 1922 between July 3rd and 14th. It 
was cultivated between 2nd and 3rd of October, cultivated and drilled 
from May 25th to 28th with 751bs. seed and 2cwts. super per acre. 

Field 4.— This field was pastured during 1921, fallowed between 
August 24th and 29th, 1922, harrowed September 9th, cultivated 
October 9th to 12th, cultivated and drilled from May 19lli to 25t.li 
with 75lbs. seed and 2ewts. super per acre. 

Field 11. — This field was sown for pasture during 1921, was fal- 
lowed from August 29th to September 2nd. 1922, harrowed on the 
5th September, cultivated and drilled from June 21st to 22nd with 
lillbs. seed and 2cwts. super per acre. 


Whrnt 

Variety Yirhtx, 

lioobonni H , 1R 

23. 




Field 


Tola 

ll 

'i !< 

Id 


Grown. 

Area 

Yield. 

per A' 

ere. 

Variety. 


Acres. 

Hush. 

lbs. • 

Rush. 

lbs. 

Yandilla King 

.... 23 

2.29 

8|) 

47 

30 

12 

Federation 

. . . . 4 

2.00 

74 

30 

37 

ir. 

Federation 

. . . . Exp. plot,* 

34.00 

1.148 

.*>!« 

33 

18 

Marshall’s No. 3 .. .. 

.... 23 

2.3v 

70 

(1 

33 

12 

Federation 

. . . . Exp. plot> 

22. (id 

740 

30 

32 

42 

Caliph 

.... 23 

2.14 

67 

13 

31 

or, 

Major 

.... 27 

15.27 

302 

40 

30 

34 

Major 

. . . . 11 

1.81 

:>4 

lv 

’,it 

0 

Onas 

.... 23 

2.84 

83 

4u 

29 

28 

Hard Federation 

.. .. 23 

3.52 

101 

33 

2m 

r.i 

King’s White 

... 23 

2.1 <i 

02 

2.' 

2H 

30 

Onrrawu 

... 23 

1.65 

40 

UK 

27 

33 

Queen Fan 

.... 23 

2.21 

(10 

4." 

27 

29 

Yandilla King 

.... 11 

2.03 

f>4 

27 

20 

40 

Queen Fan 

.... 11 

1.65 

43 

7)4 

2(1 

30 

Lead’s Rustproof . . . . 

.... 23 

0.70 

IS 

2o 

2(1 

10 

OIuybm 

. . . . 11 

4.04 

08 

38 

24 


Marshall ’s No. a . , . . 

.... 11 

1.59 

37 

35 

23 

38 

Crossbred 53 

.. .. 11 

1.74 

28 

41 

16 

29 

Farm average . . . . 


107.70 

3,392 

37 

31 

30 
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The average wheat, yield (if 81 bush. 8()lbs. per acre must i,,. t 
sidered good when low yielding varieties are grown along with h<.# n ' 
yielding varieties. 


Wheat Returns, Booborowie, 1912-1923. 



Total 

Vear. 

Rainfall. 


In. 

1912 

.... 15.50 

1913 

.... 15.07 

1914 

.. .. 9.76 

1915 

.... 17.14 

1916 

.. .. 22.41 

1917 

.. .. 26.70 

1918 

.... 13.87 

1919 

.... 18.39 

1920 

.. .. 22.22 

1921 

.. .. 20.50 

1922 

. . . . 20.32 

1923 

. . . . 21.17 

Means . . . 

. . . . 18.59 


‘Useful” 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush, Ihs. 

13.20 

180.00 

4,645 

20 

10.86 

388.75 

6,611 

53 

7.79 

339.75 

990 

58 

15.95 

284.28 

7,765 

2 

20.28 

216.67 

7,668 

40 

21.02 

153.22 

4,984 

30 

11.98 

173.81 

4,631 

32 

13.77 

113.84 

3,041 

15 

19.57 

91.51 

2,937 

17 

15.46 

103.10 

2,112 

32 

15.61 

66.85 

1,840 

13 

18.23 

107.70 

3,392 

37 

15.31 

— 





1'ieM 
I'Sr Acre 
Bush, lb, 
■23 «„ 
l? (i 

1} ft 

- 

27 19 
35 2i 
32 32 
26 39 

26 43 
32 J 
20 29 

27 32 
31 39 

25 30 


The average yield of 25b ush. 301b.s. per acre for the 12-year 
period, 1912 to 1923, is very satisfactory considering 1914 approached 
a failure, and that a number of varieties that are not suitable to the 
district have to be grown. Judging on the basis of the above figures, 
it can be taken that with an application of 2cwts. of super on well- 
worked fallowed land, the average annual yielding capacity of this 
neighborhood, when suitable varieties are grown, is in the vicinity of 
3()bush. per acre. 


Yields of Wheat Varieties, Bitoboroine, 1916-1923, 



Means, 










Means, 


1916- 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

19 

23. 

1919 


1918. 










1923, 


B. L. 

H. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

6. 

It. L. 

it. 

L 

B. L 

Major 

— 

31 

47 

46 

14 

28 

9 

29 48 

30 

49 

33 21 

Federation . . . 

. 36 26 

26 

29 

31 

12 

19 

J 

27 45 

33 

29 

21 3o 

Leak \s Rustproof 

. *24 0 

29 

39 

29 

4 

23 

25 

15 40 

26 

19 

24 4? 

Crossbred 53 . . . 

. *25 ,3 

21 

9 

28 

59 

17 

21 

23 0 

16 

29 

21 24 

Ouas 

. 35 40 

24 

52 

38 

23 

25 

41 


29 

28 


Yandilla King . . 

. 32 24 

30 

28 

41 

8 

25 

59 

<v 

>. 

33 

23 


Queen Fan . . . 

. 29 51 

24 

6 

35 

13 

21 

9 


27 

1 


Caliph 

. 24 48 

31 

14 

33 

27 

25 

■53 


31 

25 


Marshall’s No, 3 

29 9 

29 

26 

33 

33 

13 

10 


29 

22 


Gluyas 

. 24 57 

51 

15 

31 

58 

21 

14 

L- 

24 

45 


King’s Red , . . 

. 24 45 

23 

53 

35 

15 

22 

57 

? 




Minister .... 

. *34 6 

26 

54 

34 

38 

22 

26 

- 




Cur raw a 









27 

33 


Hard Federation . 









28 

51 


Ring ’s White . . 









28 

30 





■* 

1918 only. 
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PERMANENT EXPERIMENTAL pj.oi'ji 
instead of placing experimental plots in different fields each Vt . a r 
: he policy of permanent plots has been adopted. with the idea of 
,.|iminating residual effects of fertilisers. 

Bare Fallow-Wheat Experiment*. 

Various series of permanent experiments dealing with wheat in Imre 
•til low-wheat rotation, and covering mammal, cultivation, and depth 
of ploughing tests were mapped out in l'Jld. The plots carried their 
first crops in 1916. The plots are so arranged that one half of each is 
fallowed every alternate year, the half fallowed one year earn ing a 
crop the following year, and vice verm. For the eight years that these 
plots have been cropped, Federation wheat has hen used on all plots. 
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Permanent ManuPial Plots, Booborowie, 1916-1923. 

Plot. 

1. $ewt. superphosphate. 

2. Icwt. superphosphate. 

3. 2ewts. superphosphate. 

4. 3cwts. superphosphate. 

5. No manure. 

6. Icwt. super, $cwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

7. 2ewts. super, Icwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

8. Icwt. super, £cwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding). 

9. 2cwta. super, £cwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding). 

10. Icwt. super, ^cwt. muriate of potash (seeding). 

11. 2cwt8. super, Icwt. muriate of potash (seeding). 

12. 2cwts. super, |cwt. muTiate of potash ('seeding), $owt. nitrate of soda (snrif,. 

13. Icwt. superphosphate. 

14. No manure. 

15. Icwt. basic Blag. 

16. 2cwts. basic slag. 

17. 10 tons farmyard manure. 

18. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2ewta. super. 

19. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2ewts. super. 4ewt. muriate of potash. 

20. 2ewts. super, 4cwts. gypsum. 

21. 2cwts. super, 5cwts. lime. 

22. 2cwts. super (half at ploughing). 

23. 2cwts. super (half at ploughing), $cwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

751bs. of Federation seed used per acre on all plots. 


Yield per Acre. \|q 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

19 


916- 

23 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

I.. 

B. 

!.. 

B. 

L. 

R. 

l. 

B. 

),. 

3. 

1. 

1 . . . 

36 

58 

28 

23 

23 

28 

26 

50 

30 

11 

11 

52 

23 

25 

31 


»(5 

3: 

2 . . 

38 

57 

28 

14 

34 

27 

29 

3 

29 

52 

13 

45 

27 

34 

35 

4U 

21) 

42 

3 .... 

39 

3 

30 

5 

40 

50 

28 

16 

28 

31 

19 

40 

32 

29 

35 

33 

31 

h 

4 .. .. 

38 

0 

29 

20 

41 

4 

30 

39 

32 

6 

18 

39 

33 

11 

36 

41 

32 

C 

5 .. .. 

32 

58 

27 

39 

24 

24 

17 

32 

23 

29 

5 

25 

13 

11 

23 

2.1 

21 

35 

6 .... 

40 

18 

34 

50 

35 

38 

27 

34 

32 

56 

18 

17 

26 

45 

36 

45 

31 

35 

7 . . . . 

40 

50 

34 

36 

36 

33 

31 

35 

32 

5 

19 

14 

26 

0 

34 

22 

31 

35 

8 . . . . 

41 

25 

31 

18 

32 

33 

28 

53 

33 

39 

17 

22 

28 

45 

36 

14 

31 

15 

9 .... 

38 

11 

36 

13 

34 

28 

29 

33 

30 

48 

21 

21 

26 

25 

35 

i 

31 

31 

10 

40 

50 

32 

31 

34 

44 

28 

9 

28 

44 

12 

13 

26 

31 

35 

31 

29 

54 

11 . . .. 

44 

1 

30 

54 

34 

41 

29 

0 

29 

20 

19 

26 

28 

10 

38 

51 

31 

1C 

12 

40 

34 

34 

28 

36 

31 

29 

7 

30 

8 

19 

58 

30 

42 

35 

49 

32 

10 

13 . . 

40 

11 

34 

55 

34 

IS 

25 

58 

29 

36 

17 

0 

28 

57 

32 

7 

30 

23 

14 .. ., 

40 

9 

28 

31 

24 

36 

14 

6 

21 

9 

3 

9 

12 

53 

28 

45 

21 

40 

15 . . 

41 

55 

34 

14 

28 

49 

22 

26 

28 

30 

21 

47 

24 

30 

36 

58 

29 

54 

16 . . . 

42 

23 

39 

43 

28 

10 

27 

47 

29 

22 

21 

46 

24 

19 

35 

52 

31 

1? 

17 . . .. 

40 

7 

31 

26 

28 

25 

28 

8 

29 

49 

12 

5 

26 

10 

37 

28 

29 

12 

IS . . 

41 

44 

32 

41 

32 

40 

32 

17 

28 

43 

21 

0 

27 

37 

36 

25 

31 

3? 

19 . . 

42 

5 

31 

56 

32 

0 

32 

12 

33 

34 

20 

16 

27 

42 

37 

10 

32 

' 

20 . . 

41 

8 

31 

36 

33 

12 

29 

13 

28 

43 

20 

29 

20 

25 

31 

51 

30 

4. 

21 .... 

45 

58 

35 

38 

31 

3 

29 

36 

29 

15 

19 

51 

29 

52 

32 

36 

31 

w 

22 . . 

40 

40 

32 

18 

30 

16 

28 

52 

28 

59 

18 

44 

27 

35 

33 

15 

]>(' 

Oft 


23 . . . . 

41 

31 

32 

20 

31 

55 

28 

3 

31 

20 

18 

0 

28 

37 

34 





These manurial tests with wheat have been conducted continuous 
the past six seasons, and in such a series of seasons and in 
particular soil conditions, they appear to indicate that : 

1 — A Jewt. dressing of superphosphate gives an inere&e «• 
4hush. f)41bs. of wheat per acre over and above the yield 
from wheat grown without manure. 
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2.— A dressing of lewt. of superphosphate gives an increased yield 
0 f Sluish. 25Ibs. per acre. 

i$.-A 2ewts. dressing of superphosphate give* au , ast . „ f 

lObnsh. lOLbs. per acre. 

4 .— A Sewts. dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 

ijbush. 51bs. per acre. 

а. — A dressing of lewt. superphosphate gives an increase of 

ijbush. 311bs. over and above that received from a lewt. dressing of 

superphosphate, 

б. — A dressing of 2ewts. of superphosphate gives an increase of 
.'•bush. 161bs. over a Acwt. dressing. 

7. — A dressing of 3e\vts. of superphosphate gives an increase of 
bluish, lllbs. over a |e\vt. dressing. 

8. — A dressing of 2cwts. superphosphate gives an increase of 

’bush. 451bs. over and above that received from a dressing of lewt. 
superphosphate. 

9. — A dressing of Sends, superphosphate gives an increase of 
2bush. 401bs. over a lewt. application. 

10. — A 3ewts. dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 
.j.'ilbs. over and above that received from a ‘lends, application of super 
phosphate. 

11. — An application of lewt. basic slag gives an increase of 
■?bnsh. 161bs. over the no-manure plots. 

12. — An application of 2ewts. basic slag gives an increase of 
9bush.,321bs. over the no-manure plots. 

13. — A dressing of 2cwts. basic slag gives an increase of 
Ibush. Itllbs. over a lewd, application of basic slag. 

14. — The addition of Jewt. nitrate of soda to a dressing of lent 
superphosphate gives an increase of Ibush. <3511, s. per acre. 

15. — The addition of |cwt, of nitrate of soda to a dressing of 2cwl*. 
superphosphate gives an increase of 71bs. per acre, 

16. — An application of Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia added to lent, 
of superphosphate gives an increase of Ibush. 13!bs. per acre. 

17. — An application of -Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia added to a 2«wts. 
dressing of superphosphate results in a loss of 17lbs. per acre. 

18. — A |cwt. dressing of muriate of potash in addition to lewt. 
superphosphate results a loss of 9lhs. per acre. 

19. — A lewt. dressing of muriate of potash in addition to 'lends, 
superphosphate results in a loss of 381bs. per acre. 

20. — The addition of lewt. muriate of potash and lewt, nitrate of 
soda to 2cwts. superphosphate gives an increase of 221bs. per acre. 
The addition of lewt. muriate of potash gives an increase of 151bs, 


D 
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over the superphosphate and nitrate of soda. The addition of 
nitrate <of soda gives an increase of lbush. over the superphospj,,, 
and muriate of potash dressing. 

21. — Ten tons of farmyard manure per acre gives an increase ( 
"bush. 341bs. of wheat over no-manure, at a minimum cost of £4 1 , 
the fertiliser. 

22. — Ten tons of farmyard manure and 2cwts. superphosphate 
acre gives a yield of Mbs. of wheat less than that received f ro ' . 
dressing of 2cwts. superphosphate alone. The addition of j,.,,.. 
muriate of potash to 2 cwts. superphosphate and 10 tons fannvanl 
manure only gives an increase- of 28ibs. per acre. 

23. — The addition of 4cwts. of gypsum to the dressing of 2cwts of 
superphosphate results in a loss of lbush. 61bs. of wheat per acre. 

24. — The addition of newts, of lime to a dressing of 2cwts. super, 
phosphate results in a loss of 41bs. per acre at a minimum extra cos; 
of 8 s. for lime. 

25. — Putting half of the superphosphate into the land at ploughing 
time, and at the depth of ploughing, does not give an increase over tV 
method of putting all of the superphosphate in with the seed, when 
2 cwts. of superphosphate is used to the acre. 

26. — The addition of lewt. of nitrate of soda to 2cwts. of superphos 
phate, when half the latter fertiliser is put in the soil at plough- 
ing time only gives an increase of 461bs. per acre. 


Money Value of Increase. 


Owing to the varying prices of both grain and fertilisers, it is quite 
impossible to put a correct value on the increases obtained from the 
different fertilisers, but if we take figures about 25 per cent, in 
advance of pre-war prices, we can compare the results as shown below. 
In the following table the prices used to arrive at the values of grain 
increases are: — 


Wheat 

Superphosphate . . 

Basic slag 

Nitrate of soda . . 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Muriate of potash . . 
Farmyard manure . . 

Gypsum 

Lime, 


s. d. 

3 9 per hush. 
5 0 per ewt. 

5 0 per ewt. 
18 0 per ewt . 

16 0 per ewt. 

18 0 per ewt. 

8 0 per ton 

2 0 per ewt. 
32 0 per ton 
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CHARLES WHITING, 

grain and produce salesman. 

OmcB— No. 2, Central Mission Buildings, Franklin Street, Adelaide. 
g T0BSS — Railway Siding, Mile End Railway Yard. 

■Phone— C entral 6275. 

PURCHASES FOR CASH OR NEGOTIATES SALES OF 

WHEAT, OATS. BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF. POTATOES. Ac 

Beat facilities and favorable terms for Storage of Grain aud Produco 
on behalf of grower*. 

Special attention devoted to Sale and Purchase of best typos of Wheat, Oats, 

^ Barley, Lncerne, Sudan Grass, and other Cereals. 

Four, Bran, Pollard, New and Second-hand Comsacka at Lowest Current Rates. 
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Money Value of Increase — continued. 


Addition of— 

To— 

Gives 
Increase 
of — ] 

Increase 
at 3s. 9d. 
per Bush. 

Cost,.f ^ 
hxtra - 

0ut %- .Q 

i 


B. L. 

a. d. 

a. </. 

Jcwt. super 

No manure 

4 54 

18 5 

2 o 15 

lcwt. super. 

No manure 

8 25 

31 7 

5 « J6 

2cwts. super ! 

No manure 

10 10 

38 2 

10 0 

3cwts. super 

No manure 

11 5 

41 7 

15 0 2S 

Jcwt. super 

Jcwt. super 

3 31 

13 2 

2 6 |o 

llcwts. super 

2|cwts. super 

lcwt. super 

Jcwt. super 

Jcwt. super 

lcwt. super 

5 16 

6 11 

1 45 

19 9 

23 2 

6 7 

7 6 p 

12 6 [J 

5 0 1 

2cwts. super 

lcwt. super 

2 10 

10 0 

10 0 

lcwt. super 

2cwts. super 

0 55 

3 5 

5 0 L, 

lcwt. basic slag 

No manure 

8 16 

31 0 

5 0 a 

2cwtfi- basic slag 

No manure 

9 32 

.35 9 

10 0 25 

lcwt. basic slag 

lcwt. basic slag 

1 16 

4 9 

5 0 L 

Jcwt. nitrate of soda 

lcwt. super 

1 35 

5 " 

9 0 b 

Jcwt. nitrate of soda .... 

2cwts. super 

0 7 

0 5 

9 0 b 

Jowt. sulphate of ammonia 

lcwt. super 

1 13 

4 7 

8 0 1/ 

Jcwt sulphate of ammonia 

2cwts. super. 


— 

8 0 L < 

Jcwt. muriate of potash. . 

lcwt. super 

t- 

— 

9 0 U 

4c wt. muriate of potash. . 

2cwts. super. 

t~ 

— 

9 0 1/ 

Jcwt. muriate of potash 
and Jcwt. nitrate of soda 

2cwt8. super 

0 22 

i 

1 5 

18 0 U 

lcwt. muriate of potash . . 

2cwts. super, and Jcwt. 
nitrate of soda 

j 0 15 

| 

0 11 

9 0 9 

Jcwt. nitrate of soda 

2cwts. super, and Jcwt. 
muriate of potash 

I 1 0 

3 9 

9 0 L 

10 tons farmyard manure. 

No manure 

; 7 34 

28 5 

SO 0 L 

10 tons farmyard manure. 
Jcwt. muriate of potash . . 

2cwts. super 

10 tons farmyard manure 

; §- 

! 

, SO 0 L 

i _ _ 

and 2cwts. super. 

0 28 

1 1 9 

9 0 L 

4cwts. gypsum 

2cwts. super 

II- 

j — 

8 0 L 

5cwts. lime 

2cwts. super 

s ii~ 

i 

i 

8 0 L 

* 17lbs. decrease. 

t 91bs. decrease. ^ 381bs. decrease. $ 91ta. decreasp. 


|| Ibush. 61bs. decrease. * 4lbs. decrease. 

Permanent Cultivation Plots , Booborowie, 1916-1923. 

All plots dressed with 2cwts. superphosphate per acre. 

Plot. Treatment. 

Early Fallow (July ) — 

24. Ploughed 6in., harrowed immediately. Cultivated or harrowed when«\ 

necessary. 

25. Ploughed 6in., left untouched during winter. Cultivated or harrowed wik 

ever necessary. 

26. Ploughed 6in., rolled immediately. Cultivated or harrowed whence 

necessary. 

27. Ploughed 6in., skim ploughed after rain. Cultivated or harrowed wnene< 

necessary. 

Late fal'ow ( after September 1st)— 

28. Ploughed 3in. Cultivated or harrowed whenever necessary; not rolled. 

29. Ploughed 6in. Rolled same day as ploughed. Cultivated according 

requirements. 

A utumn Ploughing — 

30. Ploughed 4in. at seeding, not fallowed, and immediately rolled. 
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I T is reassuring to sit over 
the throttle of a H up- 
mobile and think “ Here is 
a motor car that never fails 
in an emergency.” It is 
comforting to think of the 
economy of driving a Hup 
mobile and at the same time 
to realise that speed, endur- 
ance, and flexibility have not 
been sacrificed for economy. 


HUPMOB1LE 


ALL PARTICULARS FROM 

Phoenix Motor Co., Ltd., 

112-120, Pirie Street, Adelaide. 
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Permanent Cultivation Plots , Booborowie, 1916 1923— continued. 


Yield per Acre. jj, 

lOlfl 1GOO 1Q91 1Q99 lOO'J 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

- L ' 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1915 . 03 ’ 

Plot. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. l. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

r • 

24 .. .. 

40 48 

31 33 

31 44 

28 30 

30 29 

19 14 

28 25 

34 26 

' ** 
30 3 :, 

25 ,. .. 

41 4 

35 52 

33 56 

28 45 

29 19 

19 30 

30 9 

34 0 

3Hi 

29 20 

30 21 
28 U 
28 22 

26 .. .. 

33 25 

33 14 

29 34 

27 31 

28 26 

20 40 

27 43 

34 8 

27 .. .. 

41 1 

33 47 

32 24 

25 53 

27 57 

19 27 

29 34 

32 48 

28 . . 

35 38 

32 29 

31 28 

26 35 

29 6 

17 15 

22 18 

31 0 

29 .. .. 

37 45 

30 56 

31 25 

26 39 

28 46 

16 34 

24 53 

29 57 

30 .. .. 

35 49 

24 3 

28 12 

17 58 

26 30 

9 29 

18 45 

22 35 

00 55 


Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots, Booboro-me, 1916-1923. 

All plots dressed with 2ewts. superphosphate per acre. 

Plot. Depth of Ploughing. 

31. Ploughed 3in. deep. 

32. Ploughed 6 in. deep. 

33. Ploughed 9in. deep. 

34. Ploughed din. deep. To be then twice ploughed 3in. deep before again 

ploughing 9in. deep. 


Yield per Acre. Means, 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1916-23. 

Plot, 

B. I.. 

B. !,. 

B. I,. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L, 

31 .. 

. . 39 51 

28 20 

33 38 

27 25 

28 23 

19 56 

26 22 

31 7 

29 3 

32 .. 

. . 37 13 

31 24 

32 42 

27 1 

28 50 

21 24 

28 44 

34 2 

30 Iii 

33 .. 

. . 33 54 

33 17 

32 23 

27 20 

29 19 

20 44 

27 38 

35 45 

30 3 

34 . . 

. . 33 44* 

— 

30 35t 

— 

29 34 1 

— 

24 4* 

— 

1 29 29 


— 

32 13* 

— 

27 36) 

— 

20 44) 

— 

*37 24 

f - 



* 9in. ploughing. 

t 3 in. ploughing. 





The tests, comparing different methods of cultivating land for wheat 
growing, show that where the same variety of wheat is grown and the 
same manuring practised at Booborowie, for a series of seasons, such 
as the past eight: — 

1. Bare fallowing the land early or late, and any subsequent method 
of cultivation, increases the yield above non-fallow to the extent of 
from 3bush. 201bs. to Shush. 391bs. per acre. 

2. The biggest returns are obtained from fallowed land prepared 
according to the recognised practice of the district, i.e., ploughing 
early (July), leaving rough throughout the. winter, then cultivating 
or harrowing whenever weeds or a surface crust render it necessary, 

3. Harrowing the land immediately after ploughing appears lo 
have a depressing effect to the extent of about tbush. per acre in the 
yield. 

4. Rolling immediately after early ploughing (July) appears to 
have a depressing effect on the yield to the extent of, approximately. 
2bush. per acre. 

5. Skim ploughing the fallowed land after the first rain does not 
increase the yield received from ordinary fallow treatment. 

6. Land ploughed in July in preparing the bare fallow gives an 
increase of 3bush. 201bs. per acre over the yield received from land 
ploughed in September. 
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Across* 

i 


(kerosene 

I “9 tins of Cross=10 tins of 
| another Power Kerosene. 

From two quarters comes the above 
definite proof of the superiority of “Cross.” 

SN Tributes such as the above prove conclu- 

de sively that “Cross" Kerosene is a power 
NS fuel of exceptional merit. “Cross” gives 
S\ maximum power, reduces carbon, eliminates 
knocking and is economical. 

v. 

JC STOCKED AT ALL LEADING STORES. 


THE BRITISH IMPERIAL OIL CO. LTD. 

SHELL LUBRICATING OIL and MOTOR SPIRIT. 
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7. September ploughing gives about equal yields whether plough, q 
shallow^ (3in.) and not rolled or ploughed deep (6in.) and heavilv 
rolled the same day. 

8. The depth to which land is ploughed between 3in. and 9in. has 
had but little effect on the yields of wheat erops in this locality m> 
till the present. 

Rotation of Crops. — Experimental Plots. 

Several series of permanent experimental plots were planned in 
1915, and all of these have been continued since that time. The field 
chosen for the rotation plots was, fortunately, bare fallowed in 1914 . 
so that the erops and records for these erops commence from that 
year. 

Rotation Plots, Booborowie, 1915-1923. 

Means, 



1915. 

1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 

1922. 

19 23. 1915-23, 


B. L. 

B. L. B. T.. B. L. B. I,. B. L. B. !,. 

Series I. — Plots 1 and 2. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2 ewts. super). 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. 1.. 

Wheat . 

29 42 

30 28 32 22 23 10 23 5 28 9 24 0 

Series II.— Plots 3 and 4. 

Sorghum — Wheat (2cwts. super ). 

30 29 

82 38 

28 U 

Wheat . 

34 44 

31 20 31 50 19 49 24 37 31 50 ' 16 37 

Series IIIa. — P lots 5 to 7. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (no manure). 

30 8 

28 41 

2T 44 

Wheat . 

29 5 

28 45 25 40 15 40 20 6 22 17 16 44 

Series IIIb. — P lots 8 to 10. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (4 cwt . super). 

16 56 

18 53 

21 31 

Wheat . 

37 9 

37 47 35 10 26 5 29 53 35 54 23 14 

Series Illc. — Plots 11 to 13. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (1 cwt. super). 

33 18 

33 24 

32 2 1 

Wheat . 

38 51 

39 17 36 6 27 56 28 28 35 51 22 36 

Series IIId. — Plots 14 to 16. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwU super). 

38 24 

33 1 

33 2- 

Wheat . 

37 -6 

39 30 36 48 23 55 28 41 33 1 23 43 

Series IIIe. — Plots 17 to 19. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (3cwts. super). 

30 43 

31 25 

31 » 

Wheat . 

39 40 40 0 32 58 25 43 27 26 32 17 25 1 34 43 

Series IVa. — Plots 20 to 22. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2owts. super)— Bar'ey (lcwt. super). 

25 31 

31 2P 

Wheat . 

37 37 

43 40 38 33 27 6 25 13 33 28 22 22 

33 23 

29 11 

32 16 

Barley 

27 48 

26 27 18 5 27 17 1 18 20 13 15 45 

29 43 

19 3 

20 35 
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Rotation Plots, Booborowie. 1915-1923— continued. 


1915. 


1936. 

B. L. 


1917. 


1918. 

D. L. 


1919. 

B. L. 


1920. 

B. L. 


1921. 

B. L. 


1922. 


1923. 1 

R. 1,. 


39 27 
3(5 28 


Hi tit 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Series IVb. — P lots 23 to 25. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2 cwts. super) — Oats sum c ). 

34 0 42 25 41 52 28 18 26 2(5 38 6 20 27 31 4 

31 9 33 23 45 32 43 18 14 30 42 32 34 S :'.s 7 

Series IVc— P lots 26 to 28. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2 cwts. super) — Peas (1 net. snprr), 
36 24* 42 41 39 37 24 2 28 39 37 24 20 41 33 2 

Series IVd.— P lots 29 to 31. 

Bare fallow— Wheat (2 cwts. super) — Rape (lctr t. super). 
31 52 44 54 4 5 27 23 11 24 16 35 20 21 3 24 57 


Series V. — Plots 32 to 33. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2 cwts. super). 

34 52 44 47 38 44 29 31 22 IS 33 40 24 51 24 16 32 15 

Series VTa. — P lots 34 to 37. 

Pasture — Bare fa' low — Wheat (2 cwts. super) — BarUif ('Inrts. super). 

35 1 49 5 37 56 27 19 27 24 33 12 19 57 23 31 33 39 

41 7 34 16 27 43 37 28 14 5 24 1 14 49 32 25 3 17 


Series VIb. — P lots 38 to 41. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (2c nets. super)— Oats (2 or to. super). 
Wheat . 35 49 48 42 39 25 28 54 28 11 36 57 22 52 29 50 33 17 

Oat? . . 40 20 23 5 43 24 41 3 12 13 38 27 19 21 .13 1 16 27 


Series VII. — Plots 42 to 46. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2 cwts. super) — Lucerne — Lucerne— Lucerne. 
Wheat . 33 37 33 47 41 37 33 30 28 1 36 40 22 7 31 IS 15 17 


Wheat 


Series VIII. — Plots 47 to 50. 


Bare fallow — Wheat 
22 '0 47 30 32 45 


(2cwts. super)— Bye grass— Rye grass. 
25 26 23 45 32 19 21 7 31 4S 


12.05 


Seed Used, on Kota l 


ion Idol.' 


Wheat — Federation 


751 bs. per i wr re. 


Barley — Roseworthy Oregon . . 

Oats — Scotch Grey 

Peas — Early Dun 

Pape — Dwarf Essex 

Lucerne — Hunter River 

Rye Grass — Italian 

Sorghum — Sudan Grass . . . . 


.'itlllis. per acre. 
801bs. per acre. 
lOOJbs. per acre. 
51bs. per acre, 
(tilis. per acre.. 
9 Jibs, per acre, 
(tlbs. per a '-re. 


MeaHh, 

915-23. 

K. 


33 34 
3i> 25 


33 14 


32 21 


11. 42 


31 54 
25 27 


13 46 
32 2 


33 (I 


29.52 
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(hazing Crops 

1917. 1918. 

in Rotation Plots. 
Sheep per acre. 

1919. 1920. 1921. 

1922. 

191;. 
1923 ] ij.'.. 

Series II. — 

Sorghum 

9 cm 

2.13 

5.43 

4.59 

3.68 

3.17 

2.57 - - 

Series IIIa. — 

Pasture after wheat 
without manure . . 

0.89 

0.57 

2.61 

4.21 

3.90 

2.23 

3.45 j - 

Series IIIb. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with |ewt. super . . 

1.28 

0.99 

2.61 

3.60 

4.15 

3.42 

4.09 

Series I Hr. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with lcvvt. super . . 

(1.85 

1.29 

2.09 

3.60 

•5.47 

3.42 

4.09 37 

Series IIId. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with 2ewts. supeT . 

1.55 

0.99 

2.46 

3.79 

5.31 

3.65 

4.09 ;!.]*_> 

Series Ills. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with 3cwts. super . 

1.24 

0.71 

2.32 

4.49 

5.77 

3.39 

3.38 

Series IVc — 

Peas with lewt. super 

2.15 

1.59 

2.14 

5.39 

5.74 

2.57 

2.85 .i. 2 « 

Series IVd. — 

Rape with lewt. super 

1.59 

1.41 

2.16 

6.48 

2.05 

1.52 

3.62 2.61) 

Semks VIa. — 

Pasture after barley 
with 2 ewts. super . 

1.23 

1.27 

1.78 

2.53 

4.01 

3.17 

2.31 2.33 

Series VIb. — 

Pasture after oats 
with 2 cwts. super . 

1.46 

1.47 

1.81 

3.95 

3.96 

2.08 

3.13 2.59 

Series VII. — 

Lucerne sown with 
wheat and 2 ewts. 
super, 1916 crop 
(Plot 42) 

1.49 

2.06 

1.52 




Meant-, 
three 
years ’ 
peril'll. 
1.69 

1917 crop (Plot 46) 

— 

1.05 

1.28 

5.80 

— 

— 

— 2.71 

1918 crop (Plot 45) 

— 

— 

1.38 

4.63 

7.57 

— 

4.53 

1919 crop (Plot 44) 

— 

— 

— 

3.09 

4.46 

3.15 

— o.>) 7 

1920 crop (Plot 43) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.79 

2.61 

3.49 4.39 

1921 crop (Plot 42) 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.09 

3.49 - 

1922 crop (Plot 46) 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

2.00 — 

Series VIIL— 

Rye grass sown with 
wheat and 2 cwts. 
super — 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Means. 

two 
years’ 
1923. period. 

1915 crop (Plot 48) 

0.97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1916 crop (Plot 47) 2.20 

1.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 2.44 

— 4.03 

1917 crop (Plot 50) 

— 

2.53 

2.35 

— 

— 

— 

1918 crop (Plot 49) 

— 

— 

1.77 

6.29 

— 

— 

1919 crop (Plot- 48) 

— 

— 

— 

4.85 

6.29 

— 

__ 4.0 

2.69 2.41 

1920 crop (Plot 47) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.80 

3.19 

1921 crop (Plot 50) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.12 

1922 crop (Plot 49) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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CALF REARING. 


I By P. H. Stter, Dairy Kxpcrt.l 

Tin' feeding and rearing of dairy calves means much to the future 
>iuvess in dairyng. Should the calves be denied sullieient nutriment 
In-ir future usefulness as producers is considerable impaired On' 
the «.dier hand, it is a mistake to permit the calf intended for dairy 
;il ir|HWc8 to run with its dam. Naturally the calf develops rapidly' ■ 
but. unfortunately, such a system tends to promote beef tendencies 
railin' than dairy qualities, and the cow's milking capabilities arc 
spuill . Far too many of the calves reared on the average farm are 
, institutionally ruined during the first fortnight of life; they are 
invariably weaned of milk too early. 

The foremost consideration of the dairyman is to keep the calf in 
a good thrifty condition and prevent any possibility of its losing 
nlf flesh. Any check in a calf’s early life is detrimental to its 
future existence. We are quite familiar with such rases, brought 
a t ml by wrong feeding or an animal loosing llesli due to scours, "if 
olives are not kept growing well, it is impossible In lmild good pro- 
during cows from them. There is no other animal called upon to 
produce so much food yearly; consequently, calves should receive the 
litre and attention necessary to fulfil these requirements. 

Treatment of Cows. 

It is of the utmost importance that the cows should he kept in good 
'•audition and allowed at least from six to eight weeks rest from the 
lime of drying off until calving. This rest given 1o the cow not only 
allows the cow a chance to recover from the drain upon her system 
during the milking season, but enables the calf to receive its full 
'it|)])!y of nutriment, which it would he denied if the cows were low 
in condition, and if a shorter rest were given. It is a great mistake 
to allow cows to become low in condition just prior to calving. Pro- 
lahly the calf will not suffer so much; the ill-effects will lie in Ihe 
drain upon the cow during her subsequent lactation period. The 
heavy drain upon the cow during her milking period must mil he 
forgotten ; a cow yielding (lOOgalls. of milk with 4 per cent, butter 
fat produces not less than TSOlbs. of solid matter yearly. This is eon- 
siderably more than the total matter obtained in the weight of a 
fnnr-ycar-old beef animal. 

Providing the cow has ample feed, &c., very little attention is re- 
paired, except probably that it is wise to give her a drench of Jib. 
ta lib. of salts with ilb. treacle and -loz. ground gentian, and loz. 
■ringer in a couple of quarts of lukewarm water about twice during 
rhe two weeks preceding calving. 

CaI'P at Birtii. 

rile best, time to remove a calf from its mother is a matter of opinion. 
Personally, I favor 24 hours after birth, for bv this time the calf has 
licked dry by its mother, and is firmly established on its leer.. 
^ n uip favor leaving it longer, whereas others remove it immediately it 
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is dropped. There is no denying the fact that a calf derives benefit 
from remaining with its mother for two or three days; yet it ^ 
questionable if the benefit for the calf compensates for the fretting 0 j 
the cow when the youngster is removed. The cow’s maternal instinct 
have developed for its young, consequently trouble may be experience 
in milking, due to her withdrawing the flow of milk. This is m 0rf 
noticeable with cows on their first calf. The calf removed at this 
stage is, as a rule, harder to teach to drink. 

Immediately the calf is horn it is wise to tie the naval cord 2in 
from the belly, with a piece of tape, which has been saturated in soin f 
disinfectant. Then cut the naval cord half an inch below the knot 
and apply cologian Stockholm tar to it. This lessens the danger of intro- 
ducing germs into the system. 

Feeding the Calf. 

In Nature, the calf gets its milk often, in small quantities, and at 
blood temperature, and it should be the aim of dairymen to imitate 
Nature as far as possible. The first milk secreted by the cow is 
termed “colostrum.” Colostrum contains practically five times as 
much albumenoid matter and nearly twice as much mineral matter as 
does normal milk. Further, the albumenoid matter, instead of 
mainly being in the form of easein, is chiefly in the form of albumen 
(white of egg), and will not curdle in the calf’s stomach. In the event 
of the death of the cow, probably the best substitute for its milk will 
consist of one egg beaten up to half a pint of water, half teaspoonfu! 
of castor oil, with one pint of whole milk stirred in for each meal. 
As a food substance, colostrum has a purgative effect on the youngster, 
cleaning the offensive matter from the intestines and leaving them ii 
healthy working order. Generally, the milk reaches its normal con- 
dition after the fifth day, although occasionally eight to eleven will 
elapse before it has reached its normal stage. The proportion o! 
solids in the milk during the first stages is very high. 

If the "calf is denied the first, milk of its mother costiveness general); 
results, followed by diarrhoea. In some instances, where calves art 
removed from their mothers at birth, especially where two or more ars 
bom about the same time, the colostrum is pooled and fed to all thi 
calves. If calves are fed on normal milk in the early stages of life 
the acid secretions on the lining membrane of the intestines cause the 
milk to coagulate and separate into two parts, the curd remaining 
as a foreign or irritating substance in the intestines and the fluid or 
whey passes off in the form of semi-fluid matter. This is the fore- 
runner of scours in calves. It is imperative that the tender stoic eel 
of the calf should receive a food of a delicate nature. 

Whole Milk Feeding. 

The youngster should receive whole milk for at least a fortnight, 
and receive its daily allowance in three meals at a temperature o 
90deg. F. At the end of the second week separated milk, free fro® 
froth, may be gradually added, until the ration is entirely of skim 
milk. Increase the amount of skim milk gradually. If the carye* 
are being fed 121bs. of whole milk per day, commence by giving - j - 
oF skim milk to lOlbs. of whole milk, and so on until the end n 
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ioi-might, by which time the substitution has taken place. When 
skim milk is added to the ration, something must replace the fat 
..xtraHed in the act of separation. 


Methods op Feedixg. 

For feeding calves, a rubber teat which has a tube attached has 
teen extensively used. With the aid of this, the calf receives its 
food in a more natural way, and benefits by drinking slowly, thereby 
.ausing the saliva to mix more freely with the milk. This method 
certainly entails more labor and requires more attention lo eleaul ness 
of the teats and tubes, as well as extra attention at feeding lime, for 
if the calf has drained the bucket of its milk, and the teat is' not 
removed, the continual sucking by the calf from an empty bucket 
results in air being sucked info the stomach. For the purpose of 
feeding calves in this manner, it is necessary lo have miniature hails. 
« that the calves may suck without interference from each other. 


Tied-up Calves. 

This method, followed by a good number of dairymen, has proved 
,ery successful when the calf has clean surroundings and good sirs) 
accommodation, and is permitted to have plenty of rim. 1 Sy feeding 
separately, the feeder is better able to adjust tiio amount required by 
each individual calf, and notice any symptoms of sickness. When any 
number are fed in this fashion, it means a lot of unnecessary (rotting 
about and requires the presence of a feeder for each calf; otherwise 
the food is bound to be upset. 


Trough Feld; no. 

Probably this method is most commonly employed. Varying 
numbers of calves are fed at once. In most iuslaue s, little a'.t mtion 
is paid to their size, &e., once the ration comprises skim milk, conse- 
quently it is a ease of the stronger calf outclassing the wcalcr, and a 
race to feed as fast as possible, and it must he remembered that some 
calves drink more quickly than others. 

It does not require much reasoning to determine that this method 
cannot possibly secure the same results as where calves are not humped 
about, but are allowed to feed in peace. 

Separate Buckets axo Mixiaitkk Bails, 

Probably no system of calf feeding answers so welt as mini duri 
bails. With these hails it is not necessary to have partitions. It is 
an advantage to have the top of each batten, which slum's upright 
when the calf is bailed and falls outward in a slanting fashion, slightly 
longer than the stationary upright. On th • top level portion ol tli 
bail is attached, by means of an iron pin. a piece of Oregon din. x 1 .Bn. 
This piece or Oregon extends the full length of tin' bads, beieg run 
through a socket. When the bails are open to receive the lead of the 
ralf, the piece of Oregon, being pinned to each slanting portion ot tlm 
hail, projects from the upright at the end the length of one bail. To 
the timber running parallel to the top portion of the frame is attached 
a lever; thus, when the calves run into the feeding yard, and being 
(, a»er for their feed, push their heads through the hails, th ■ I eve ■ is 
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pullfed, and the calves are all bailed at one operation. The v^nth,, 
portion pinned to the continuous batten can be operated irulepen" 
dently of the lever; this being an advantage when one or moiv 
are required to be kept behind after feeding. In front of 
bails, and instead of a continuous manger, is affixed a platform 
lOin. wide and about 9in. to 12in. from the floor. On this plalt'orm k 
made a hole sufficiently large to hold the bucket for feeding pm-p,,,,... 
Calves fed in this fashion, and allowed to remain bailed up for a shor 
period after feeding, are less likely to contract the habit of suckin' 
one another. 

Disadvantage ok Skim Midk. 

There is one disadvantage in feeding skim milk, as compared win 
allowing calves to suck the cows. This appears, however, only wj;.... 
they are fed in a careless manner, as when they are only fed tvi,. . 
day, especially in the first stages of life, and then allowed to haw ; ,| 
the milk they will drink. They will, under these circumstances, 
develop into small, pot bellied yearlings. Over-feeding is undoubtedly 
one of the most common causes of inferior calves. It is a mistake 
because the fat is removed from the milk, or because the calf is nut 
doing well, to give it an extra allowance. Perhaps nothing upset, 
the digestive organs of the youngsters, especially when young, mm, 
quickly than milk fed at incorrect temperatures. The calf is very 
sensitive to temperature. 

The Fifth Wef.k and Onwards. 

At the end of the fourth week from birth the youngster should 
receive an allowance of crushed oats and bran and a small quantity 
of the best hay or chaff. It. is preferable to break down the hardness 
of the chaff or hay by pouring hot water over it and allowing it in 
remain for 12 hours before feeding. Coarse food is too indig stibb 
for young calves. Never allow any food to remain in the feeding 
trough. Should any he left, remove it and feed to the other stock. 
Pood allowed to become semi-decayed often causes the death of Ilf 
youngsters. After the animals have reached three months of age, they 
may he given milk that is slightly eooler. but care should be taker 
always to give it at the same temperature. If the calves are to In- 
fully developed, they should be given milk for at least from four t<> 
five and a half months. After the fourth month the daily ration <u 
milk may gradually be reduced, so (hat by the end of from five t" 
five and a half months the milk is entirely omitted from the ratr'i 
At all times the calves should have abundance of pure drinkon: 
water. 

Often undue loss of fat occurs in separating the milk, the dairyman 
perhaps being conscious of this leakage. He is, however, quite conMu 
to allow it, because he thinks the loss from this source is more lk II > 
compensated for by the good results secured from it in feeding tin- 
calves. But butter fat is rather an expensive item to add to the nM 
when cheaper substitutes can he obtained. Probably nothing rvpl<j><* 
the loss of fat in milk better than ground linseed cooked into porting'- 
it being highly digestible, and having beneficial effects np n 
condition of the organs of digestion. In preparing the S 1 '"' 1 
jelly, use 11b. of linseed to Tibs, of water. It is noticeable that rid' 1 - 
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Irt l on linseed possess a sleek coat and thrifty appearance. Cod liver 

011 gives very good results; also copra cake. ‘ If serious scouring takes 
place amongst the calves, it is evident something is wrong wiih the 
ration. A dose of loz. to 2ozs. of castor oil, followed hy 10 drops to 

12 drops of laudanum in the afternoon generally corrects the trouble 
A pint of linseed water given in the milk twice generally acts as a 
corrective. Very good results are also obtainable bv using a tea- 
spoonful of the following mixture 1 5 ’ozs. of water to .loz. of formalin, 
'fhc exclusive feeding of skim milk for any length "of time is not 
advisable. The composition of the food should resemble as near as 
possible whole milk in its nutritive ratio. 

Feeding with Whey. 

If cheese is made on the farm, or if the whey is pasteurised at. the 
factory, it can generally be obtained in a fairly sweet condition. 
Unless pasteurised it should not ho fed until at least one hour after 
being removed from the vat. At the end of this time most of tin- 
gas has disappeared. The amount of fat in whey is greater than in 
skim milk, hut it is deficient in protein or curd. The curd is retained 
in the manufacture of cheese, yet most of the albumen, sugar, and 
mineral matter is retained in the whey. 

It is always advisable to give tie- youngsters a start on milk diet 
for a few weeks before substituting whey. (Vmimenee by giving milk- 
in the morning and whey in the afternoon. In a very short period 
they will readily take to it. Never mix whey and tnilk. Owing to 
the absence of nitrogenous matter, it is necessary to replace this 
dement; ground oats and linseed jelly will fulfil this deficiency. 

Boit, ed Linseed. 

The mode of preparing boiled linseed is:- -Soak 21 Its. of ground 
linseed in 3galls. of water for 6 to 8 hours, and then boil for half an 
hour. Just before this is done, fib. flour, previously made, into a 
paste with cold water, is added. This is mixed at the rate of one 
part to four parts of milk. Whole linseed contains, roughly. Ho per 
rent, fat, 22 per cent, protein, whereas most of the meals have the fat 
extracted. 

Con Liver On. 

Procure the commercial bran of end liver oil and give it to 1b 
'■alves during the second and fourth weeks at the rate of 1 dessert 
spoonful at each meal, and gradually increase the quantity until 2ozx. 
is given at each meal. 

Summary. 

The following describes briefly the diet of the calf, although in 
ivspeet of the quantities quoted it must he remembered that calves 
,! f different breeds require different amounts; likewise, individual 
ralves of the same breed vary in their requirements: — 

First week.- — Tts mother’s milk three times daily, commencing on 
bbs. daily and increasing hy the third day to lOlbs. 

Second week. — 121bs. whole milk three times daily. 

Third to fourth week.— Commence 21bs. skim milk and 101lw. whole 
m ilk, until the change from whole to skim has taken place; at^ the 
^me time gradually increase the quantity to from 141bs. to lull's. 
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togi'tuei' wilh one dessert spoonful lo 1 1 dessert spoonfuls of cod livir 
oil, or 2ozs. of linseed porridge. Commence giving little crushed 
grain, &c. 

fifth to ninth week. — Milk, tilhs. to 1811>s. : linseed, 1 pint; crushed 
oats, hay, or chaff, and grazing. 

Tenth to sixteenth week. — I81bs. to f 201hs. milk ; increase quantity 0 f 
grain and chaff, &c. 

Eighteenth to twentieth week. — Gradually wean of milk. Discon- 
tinue giving evening milk. 

Twentieth to twentv-seeond week. - Discontinue milk altogether, hip 
gradually and systematically increase the quantity of foods given. 


RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION, 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1324. 


Mjlk- : Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 1 
Cows in 
Herd, j 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

truiK. 


isuttenat. 

Per (’our 
Octol-er 
to 

February 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. , 

1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 



I 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

IF?. 

1/0 

34-03 

32-31 i 

25,585 

751 -83 

4,114-74 

949-89 

27-91 

153-73 

1/J 

20 

16-31 

8,439-5 

421-98 

2,429-73 

397-42 

19-87 

109-26 

1/L 

20 

18-52 

10.295 

51 5*77 

3,269-77 

46860 

23-48 

141-79 

l/M 

22 

18-52 

9,043 

411-04 

2,015-60 

478-77 

21-76 

103*60 

1/R 

18 

17-48 

6,565-5 

364 75 

2,626-37 

348-96 

19-39 

1 24-00 

1/T 

15 

10-31 

6,938 

462-53 

2,415-91 

333-49 

22-23 

120-02 

l/VV 

17-90 

14-14 . 

6,249-5 

34913 

2,312-56 

243-95 

13-63 

96-W 

L/Y 

19 

16-69 

10,653-5 

560-71 

3,069-99 

462-53 

24-34 

139-67 

1/Z 

20-66 

18-52 

9,746 

471-73 

2,648-44 

429-53 

20-70 

1 20-35 

1/Dd 

26-07 

21-07 

11,810 

454-16 

2,908-02 

496-66 

1905 

126-73 

147-44 

1/Eh 

11 

10-55 

6,661 

605-55 

3,216-20 

296-27 

26-93 

J./Ff 

12 

10-24 

5,472 

45600 

3,413-96 

247-92 

20-66 

142 6$ 

1/Gkt 

12 

10-38 

i 6,101-5 

508-46 

3,468-86 

267-76 

22-31 

156-4S 

1/ITh 

13 

11-41 

8,331-6 

640-88 

3,564-62 

•389-29 

29-95 

1, 53-65 

l/Ii 

13 

10-38 

6,501-5 

500-11 

3,032-76 

304-48 

23-42 

13186 

1/Jj 

15 

12-66 

8,588-5 

572-57 

2,701-54 

361-74 

24-12 

115-60 

I/Kk 

14 

12 

8,279-5 

591-39 

3,196-31 

359-07 

25-65 

139-66 

1/Ll 

15-1 

13-1 

8,732 

578-27 

2,864-98 

377-4-4 

25-00 

426-63 

1/Mh 

l9 86 

18-28 

9,890 

497-98 

2,949-70 

487-98 

24-57 

i 

Means 

17-77 

15-41 

9,153-29 

51511 

2,959-82 

405-36 

22-81 

120-33 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH. 1924. 


1 

Average 
No. of 
Cowa in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cowa in ! 

Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Heni 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

17 

16 97 

11269-5 

662-91 

4923-48 

505-48 

29-73 

20509 

16 

15-61 

5626 

351-56 

2371-02 

298-17 

1804 

104-83 

12 

919 

4817-5 

401-46 

4326-60 

208-17 

17*35 

171-85 

U 

9 

7300-5 

663-68 

3514-63 

279-81 

2544 

134 75 

15 

11-32 

8427-5 

561-83 

3700-13 

374-43 

24-90 

155-37 

9 

8 

3952-5 

439-18 

3892-42 

192-62 

2140 

157-86 

10-58 

9-87 

6261 

591-77 

4275-97 

241-86 

: 22-80 

160-25 

16 

16-23 

7589 

474-31 

3535-30 

332 64 

20-79 

136-23 

14 

14 

6603 

471-64 

3591-85 

304-59 

21-76 

150-06 

15 

15 

1 6921 

394-73 

2557-24 

291-31 

19 42 

115-2 

21*84 

21-23 

10848 

496-70 

3574-59 

499-43 

; 22-87 

150-24 

21 

19-68 

7875 

375-00 

3225-96 

373-97 

i 17-81 

131-98 

15-29 

13-10 

1 6124-5 

388-84 

3218-51 

275-50 

17-49 

138-16 

20 

17-13 

10562-5 

528-13 

3332-74 

514-87 

25-74 

142-04 

17 

15 

8897 

523-35 

3253-45 

350-54 

20-62 

118-38 

61-29 

59-77 

1 26116-5 

426-11 

3380-97 

1090-72 

17-80 

137-63 

18 

18 

11361-5 

631-19 

4184-22 

510-04 

28-34 

178-94 

18-24 

18-94 

8797-14 

482-42 

3529-22 

390-83 

21-43 

144-67 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1921. 


HBk. !| Bntterfet. 



Averaffo 

Average 






Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

' 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

2/A 

13 

13 

Lbs. 

5866-5 

Lbs. 

457-77 

Lbs. 

4202-99 

Lbs. 

350-91 

Lbs. 

23-39 

2/B 

» 

7-19 

5591 

021-22 

0321-05 

238-57 

20-51 

2/E 

12 

11 -01 

7082 

590- 16 

5155-58 

319-79 

26-65 

2/H 

24-97 

24-35 

12737-5 

510-11 

5178-27 

595-94 

23-87 

2/1 

14 

13-08 

7269 

519-21 

5350-95 

323-24 

23-09 

2/J 

13 

13 

7951-5 

011-05 

0054-75 

372-92 

28-69 

2/K 

24-48 

21-29 

11053 

451-51 

4615-54 

400-78 

19-07 

2/L 

23-48 

20-00 

10565 

149-9.5 

3498-90 

520-99 

22-19 

2/0 

31-10 

19-90 

9702 

313-28 

3645*76 

441-70 

14-18 

2/R 

10 

15-32 

12486-5 

780-41 

7866-50 

477-81 

29-86 

2/S 

« 

6 

3363-5 

560-58 

6258-19 

102-74 

27-12 

2/T 

12 

12 

8447-5 

703-96 

6179-34 

365-79 

30-48 

2/U 

17 

13-58 

5151-5 

303-03 

.5880-68 

234-08 

13-77 

2/V 

21 

17-10 

5654 

269-24 

3484-10 

264-62 

12-60 

2/VV 

10 

9-13 

5379 

330-19 

0239-91 

232-66 

14-54 

2/Y 

12 

10-90 

7328-5 

010-71 

6013-03 

326-09 

27-17 

2/Bb 

9 

8 

3425-5 

380-61 

4305-01 

144-82 

16-09 

2/Cc 

13 

11-01 

4125-5 

317-34 

3828-66 

194-02 

14-92 

Means 

16-00 

13-87 

7457-72 

464-35 

4985-70 | 

335-19 

20-87 


Per 

Aid'll,) 

t(, 

Us. 

17(1-84 

L’is-Xti 

215 «; 

2W-I.R 

mku 

176-4ii 

l-M-'lli 

I.TI-.i 

Mil! 

2S2-0.1 

2 . 13-71 

230 - 3 .! 

141-39 

227-57 

241-2.7 

1 ( 54-93 

1 ( 53-77 

19 . 7-74 


APPOINT THE— 

EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY COMPANY 

OF 80UTH AU8TRALIA, LIMITED. 

Executor and Trustee of Your Will. 

Established, 1880. Estates and Trust Funds £5,737,834. Write for our Booklet. 

DIRECTORS : 

W. Herbert Phillipps, Chairman. 

John Babkib. I Q. J. Cowie. 

A. Q. Bthill. I James H. Goss*. 

Sib George Brook man, K.B.E. 

Pastoral and Agricultural Inspector . . Chablis Gkuyi. 

Manager E. W. Williamson. 

22 , GRENFELL STREET - - ADELAIDE 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agricult urt* was 
| 1( .ld on Wednesday, April 28th, there being present Capt. S. A 
White (Vice-Chairman), Professor Arthur. 1. Perkins, Col. C. Unwell. 
Hon. W. 6 - Duncan, M.L.C.. and Messrs, (ieo. Jeffrey’ , 1 . Tuckwell. 
j, \V. Sandford, II. S. Taylor, P. H. Jones. W. J. Colebatch, 11. Wicks, 
f’ A. Loxton, B.V.Se., A. B. Feuerheerdt. A. M. Dawkins, and F. 
Coleman. An. apology was received from Mr. L. Cowan. B.Se. 

Welcome to New Board Members .— The Acting Chairman (Mr. tiro. 
Jeffrey) extended a cordial welcome on behalf of the Board to the 
recently appointed members, Hon. W. G. Duncan. M.L.C.. and Messrs. 
C. A. Loxton, B.V.Se., and A. B. Feuerheerdt. The Acting Chairman 
(Mr. Geo. Jeffrey) also said how pleased members were to again have 
('apt. White with them after his prolonged illness. 

The Secretary was instructed to express the thanks of the Board 
to Sir William Sowden for his kindness in presenting to the Board a 
number of copies of an article dealing with afforestation for dis- 
tribution amongst the Branches of the Bureau. 

Cream Inspection. — Mr. C. J. Tuckwell referred to cream inspection 
methods adopted in Canada, and the Secretary was instructed to 
.-(mure information with respect thereto. 

Experimental Plot for Tantanoola — Dealing witli a request from 
the Tantanoola Braneh asking that an expert might lie sent, to their 
district to report on the feasibility of utilising water for irrigation 
purposes, it was decided, on the suggestion of the Director of Agri- 
culture, that the Manager of the Kvhyholile Kx|icrimental Farm 
should visit Tantanoola for the purpose of making inquiries in the 
direction suggested. 

Appointment of Life Member . — In response In a suggestion that a 
former officer should be appointed a life member of the Advisory 
Board, the Minister of Agriculture stated that he did nol think it 
advisable to make any such appointment. 

Horchound . — The Board decided to ask the Government to add 
"horehound” to the list, of proclaimed noxious weeds. 

Airless Storage of Fruit . — In commenting on the request, of the 
Blackwood Branch for a report dealing with the “airless” method of 
storage for fruit, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. (Ieo. Quinn) 
stated that from information that he had been able to gather from 
die neighboring States the process involved cumbersome and 
expensive containers, which, in Mr. Quinn’s opinion, would place Ihe 
scheme outside of practical adoption in shipping fruit overseas, even 
jf >t proved effective in preserving the fruit. The Secretary was 
instructed to advise the Blackwood Branch in terms of Mr. Quinn s 
report. 
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Horse Judges. — The Lipsou Branch asked — “That the Advisory 
Board be asked to supply a list of prominent horse judges.” [. 
decided that the desired information should be sought from p 1( 
Clydesdale Horse Society and the Royal Agricultural and Horiieul 
tural Society. 

Crop Competition, Lameroo. — Mr. P. H. Jones, of Pinnareo. 
deputed to represent the Board at the forthcoming meeting for t) 1( . 
distribution of prizes. 

Resolutions from Mid-Northern Conference . — The following resolu- 
tions were received: — (a) That action be taken by the Advisory Hoard 
of Agriculture to bring before the Government the necessity for safe 
guarding farmers against being supplied with comsaeks that art- 
smaller than the Chapman standard, because fully half of the corn- 
sacks in the district this year were 1 [in. narrower than the standard” 

( b) “That this Conference is in favor of the action of the lo.-al govern 
ment bodies in their efforts to bring about the repeal of the new \Yidtb 
of Tires Act”; (c) “That this Conference urges its members to i W 
their influence against the growing of red wheats”. 

Destruction of Foxes. — The Mid-Northern Conference resolved— 
“That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that the 
Advisory Board be asked to urge on the Government the necessity for 
bringing in legislation to provide for the simultaneous destruction of 
foxes along similar lines to those adopted for the destruction of 
rabbits.” The Board decided to support the resolution in so far as th. 
destruction of foxes came within county boundaries. 

Resolutions from Lower Northern Conference . — The following 
resolutions were received — “That the Government, be asked to compel 
all landholders to destroy foxes and that the destruction of such hi 
under the supervision of the Minister of Crown Lands, and that a 
simultaneous destruction be made during the months of February 
March, and April, and that the Government be asked to deal with 
Crown lands, water reserves, and forest reserves”; (b) “That the 
members of this Conference use their influence in the direction ni 
deterring farmers from growing red wheats.” 


Rural Science Course for Women. — The Riverton Conference 
carried the following resolution — “That the Women’s Branches of tin 
Agricultural Bureau situated in the lower northern areas of the Stab 
are very favorably impressed with the advisability of inaugurating » 
short eourse of domestic science for rural women on the lines sug- 
gested by the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and would ask tin 
Government to give favorable consideration to the proposal.” It was 
decided to transmit the resolution to the Minister of Agriculture for 
his information. 


Separate Congress for Branches interested in Horticulture and 
Viticulture. — At the Conference of Lower Northern Branch' s it wie 
decided — “That this Conference recommends that a separate two 
days' annual Congress be granted to those Branches interested in tin 
vitieultural and horticultural industries.” A resolution from do 
Rlaekwond Branch supporting this request was also received. T » 
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What About It 

FORDSON 

TRACTORS 



One is often inclined to think that the dog that 
barks loudest is necessarily the biggest. 

Just study this record of Tractor production in 
America, then ask yourself if you are quite fair 
to yourself in delaying your decision. 

In 1917 the Fordson Tractor was put on the 
market. 

Below is a comparison with FoRDSons with ALL 

OTHER MAKES COMBINED:- 


1917 254 Fordson’s made, 

1918 34,167 

1919 57,290 

1920 70,955 

1921 36,780 

1922 68,985 


62,488 All Others 
100,833 
117,710 “ 

132,045 
13,220 
23,015 


The FORD COMPANY has produced 41 per cent, 
of all American Tractors in 1921, and in 1922 produced 
74.3 per cent, of all the T ractors made during that year. 


REDUCED 

PRICE, 


£180 


S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 


DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

59, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Board decided tliat at the 1924 Congress one session should he devoted 
to matters dealing with horticultural and viticultural subjects. 

Dry-Farming Plough. — Plans of a dry-farming plough were sub- 
mitted. to the Board by Mr. E. E. Craig, of Mile End. The Board 
decided to ask the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural Col leg,. 
(Mr. W. J. Colebatch) to furnish a report on the practicability of the 
implement. 

Date of May Meeting. — It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the Board on May 13th, at 2.30 p.m. 

Life Membership. — It was decided to add the name of Mr. ,1. ,|, 
Odgers (Hon. Secretary of the Ramco Branch) to the list of life 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branch. — Approval was given for the formation of a Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Rudall, with the following gentlemen 
as foundation members: — H. W. Fitzwater, P. J. Smallacombe, G. A., 
R. W., and J. F. Potter, A. J. Hutchinson, C. T. Brittan, J. R. Smith, 
J. R. Darby, J. F. and ft. R. Crabb, W. C. Hampel, II. W. Watkins, 
W. F. Wake. ’ 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Rosedale — J. Partridge; Naracoorte — H. J. 11. 
Pluckhahn, T. E. Ekers; Kangarilla — K. Thorpe, W. Turner, K 
Pinder; Murray Bridge — A. B. Bowden; Redhill — W. Guthrie; 
Balakla.va — C. W. Hill, J. Treloar; Clare — j. K. Butler; Kalangadoo 
(Women’s) — Mrs. L. Ilill, Miss Hill; Coonalpvn -A. Drummond: 
Saddleworth — L. Baldwin: Morelia rd — L. G. Gardiner; Lyndoch — S. 
Auld; Paskevillc — T. II. Perry; Morphctt Vale — G. L. Hereoek; 
Wareowie — T. Ryan, jun., P. Kliiiinick: N'antawarra — A. Grecnshields: 
Yeelanna— S. J. Heard, L. Gentle. II. Bains, B. Sldpworth. J. Ilarsmii: 
Mypolonga — E. J. Petney, P. II. Pickering, G. G. Hall, H. Duel! \S. 
Rhuc, A. E. Weidenhoffer, G. II. Wcideuhoffer, A. 1). Oburn. II. 
Klceman ; McLaren Flat — P. Kyto, W. Wickham ; Arthurton — H. T. 
Walding, R. Power; Bundaleer Springs — P. Moebus, M. Lammers: 
Wirrulla — E. H. Lovogrove, (' Lovegrove, A. A. Schar; Mnndalla— 
C. Dinning; Shoal Bay — H. K. Robinson; Mannanari%— H. Jours; 
Farrell’s Flat — V. Gaskill: Strathalbyn — H. Hooper, F. G. Rose, J. 
Wood; Gladstone — L. G. Stevens: Wynarka — P. B. Rushworth; Mount 
Schank — E. Pudney, H. Pudnev, W. Ashby, Jas. Fox, R. Hasting: 
Mount Gambier — C. Kentish ; Tantanoola — C. C. N'itschke, T. Kdgmcnf : 
Tatiara — W. Butler: Pinnaroo — F. Venning, L, Venning. G. K. A 
Venning, G. Tiller; Hartley — C. Cross; Rosedale — L. Ileinjus: 
Salisbury — A. Treloar, L. Treloar, R, Treloar; Parilla — F. llainiaii, 
C. Schumacher, H. Schumacher; Farrell’s Flat — G. Miller; Netherton 
— R. A. Brokensha; Lameroo — -J. S. Roberts; McLachlan — B. Dawson 
B. West; Mnndalla — G. Toll; Redhill — .J. Dundor; Light’s Pass— P. 
Edwards, A. S. Gillingham; Roekwood — G. D. Miulge, W, G. Mudge 
F. A. Mudge, F. Darwin; Talia — -J. McNamara: Goode — C. Gene. 
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are your cows 

KEEPING YOU, OR 
ARE YOU KEEPING 
the COWS? 

Ir your herd (riving you the returns 
it should? Are you getting the 
money value your hard work deserves ? 
Are you allowing your brains to save 
your body ? 

Sick cows increase your work and 
reduce your returns. Systematic 
drenching means healthy cows and 
larger returns for less work, worry, 
and trouble. 

SKINNER’S 
Farm Preparations 

have stood the test of years of use and 
are to-day acknowledged throughout 
Australia to be 

ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 
Skinner’s Drench-8s. doz. : 9d. each. 

Full Supplies of INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
FOOD COY.’S REMEDIES on hand. 

E. B. COX & Co. 

Seed Merchants, 

CORNER RUNDLE ST. & EAST TERRACE. 


For all classes of soil , 
ror all makes of Plows and 
Cultivators, 


FORGAN’S 

Cast 

Chilled 

Shares 

They stand alone for wearing 
qualities and value, and have 
the biggest sale of any make 
in the Commonwealth. 

J. & R. FORGAN, 

Crystal Brook and Port Plrle. 


DON’T DELAY! 

Most people have, at one time or another, become 
acquainted with the CONFUSION, MISERY, and EX- 
PENSE resulting to relatives and dependants through 
some well-intentioned person neglecting to make a Will. 

MAKE YOUR WILL NOW AND APPOINT BAGOT’S 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
YOUR EXECUTORS. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FREE BOOKLET AT THE OFFICE OF 

Bagot’s Executor & Trustee Company, Limited, 

22, KING WILLIAM STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MAY, 1924. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor.) 

This month will be one of preparation for winter work; prohabh 
the first thing to be attended to will be planting of young trees. f ; 
will, of course, depend on the weather; but as soon as the ground 
will break up nicely, the nurseryman can lift the trees and planting 
may proceed. Have the land well prepared beforehand, so that all 
that is necessary is to clean out the holes and get the trees in. Do not 
plant in land unless it has been sweetened by being fallowed for at 
least one season. Do not waste time and trees by planting in the 
scrub. Do not plant deeply; the crown of the tree should not b< 
more than 4in. deep, and the roots should slope downwards to about 
7in. or 8in. Fasten the young tree to a stake to help it to get a 
firm hold. Prune as soon as possible after planting. 

(live young citrus trees some water if rain be delayed. 

See that ploughs and implements lor working the laud are in good 
order and ready for work ; harness and chains also need attention. 

Get drying trays and picking bags and cases cleaned out and housed 
away. Spray pumps and fittings need to be thoroughly cleaned 
before being put away ; this applies especially to hoses and nozzles. 

Pruning may be commenced; do the stone fruits first, then the 
grapes, and finish with the apples and pears. Make sure that sec- 
cateurs and saws are sharp and clean. Prune hearing trees lightly 
as a general rule; young trees need to be primed according to the 
growth, to make a stiff frame. 

Plough to the trees as soon as you conveniently can, and leave in 
the rough, taking care to make ample getaway for Hood waters. 

Remember that fruit in cool store requires attention and repacking 
at intervals. 

Citrus trees will need watching for “brown rot”: keep the lower 
limbs well off the ground, and do not allow water to remain about the 
trees. Straw of any kind serves a good purpose if spread under tin 
tree, by preventing splashing. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


lit: no RTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 

The following reports on the general Agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below liav ’ 
been prepared by the respective Managers:— 

Bnoborowi e. — Weather — The weather for April has been characterised bv it- 
coolness, with a fair quantity of useful rain, 176 points having been registered 
np to the time of writing, making a total of 581 points for the year. Crops 
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\ few isolated paddocks that have been sswn tu oats on stubble hind are skowiug 
i .Teen tinge. The lucerne fields are producing fair quantities of fodder. 
Valor al feed is plentiful. Stoek — All livestock are in good condition. Pests— 
Nothing worth mentioning as regards pests. Miscellaneous— Seeding will be quite. 

neral by the first week in May. 

eyre Peninsula. — Weather — Exceptionally warm weather for this time of the year. 
Tnere have been 25 points of rain for this month. The present weather promises 
to lend up to good seeding conditions ere long. Crops— The majority of settlers 
Ijave commenced seeding in earnest, some having sown considerable areas up to 
date. New and stubble land is, of course, safe, but fallow is dangerously moist 
10 seed without a good raiu. Natural feed has all dried and is of little feeding 
ralue. Stock, unless hand fed, are falling away in condition, but seem remark 
a bly healthy, especially horses. Pests — Rabbits arc numerous, but settlers are 
keeping at them with poisoning, &c. Miscellaneous— A number of settlers arc 
water carting, hut there is still a good supply in all the Government tanks around 
these districts. 

Turretfield.— Weather— 1 The weather this month has been dull and cool. Many 
days have started with misty rain, others with heavy dews or frosts. Crops ’ 
Grape cutting has been pushed on as quickly as possible, but there still remain 
many acres unpicked. The cool summer and heavy growth of foliage have made 
the ripening very late indeed. Natural feed is scarce, except in the hills and 
where the rainfall was heavier. Stock — Sheep arc suffering from (lie effect, of 
eating stinkwort. Pests — Rabbits are numerous. Miscellaneous -A few farmers 
have started seeding, but many are holding back on account .if the unm-rtain 
weather and bad condition of the soil. 


260 MEN FOR YOUR STUMP GRUBBING 

With thpse men at your disposal you could oo quite a I t ofcWing. In 
the “Monkey” Grubber you get tln-ir strength, without the 
upkeep, in a simple, compact, easy to-hundle form. With the shoit 
\ever supplied, the po*er is in your own ands. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropee t-qual to the heavy deuiamis made on grub- 
bing tackle, a»>d each is fi'ted «itn hook and lo-«p couplings — 
splices an- 1 loose pins have been banished A fast g*ar and rope 
shoitener help you to get quickly to the acrual pud, and an 
automatic lowering ge*r alows you to release from a strain. 
Standard equipment will clear acres from an anchor. 

REMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING 
THERE'S ONLY 


TREWHELLAS 




mmSBft '\V '\jg ms” 

FZSgffir** MONKEY GRU&BER 

*,t&r * 

From the Jack People, 

TREWHELLA BROS. PTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on May 1st, 1924: — 

Butter. — As anticipated in our last report, supplies recorded a seasojiublt- 
shrinkage for all grades, especially choicest qualities, and heavy importations buy 
had to be brought along from the eastern States to supply the trade locally. i n 
the early part of the month several parcels of second and third grade butters 
were shipped to oversea buyers, but towards the end these grades also decreased 
in quantities, and are now being absorbed by the local demand. Values have 
improved considerably, owing to the shortage in local production and importation 
having to be brought in. Values: — Choicest factory and creamery fresh huuw 
in bulk, la. 6 Jd.; first grade, bulk, Is. 3£d. ; second and third grade, bulk, la. 14 ’ 
to Is. l^d.; best separators and dairies, Is. 4|d. to Is. 6 d.; fair quality, Is. 34<j. to 
Is. 4d.; store and collectors ’ lines, Is. 14d. to Is. 3Ad. 

Egos. — D uring the last few sales a seasonable shrinkage in supplies has beou 
felt, and buyers have been operating exceptionally briskly for their quantities, 
values advancing to the prices of fresh hen, Is. lid.; duck, 2 s. dozen. 

Cheese. — Several fluctuations in values of this commodity have occurred, for 
although the price was reduced to as low as 7d. per lb., the lessening in quantities 
coining forward from the South-Eastern factories has improved the local priets. 
and good clearances have been effected with all coming to hand at the higliei 
rates, namely : — New makes, 9$d. to lid. per lb. for large to loaf ; semi-matured large 
selling from lO^d. to lid. per lb., but with fully-matured consignments the demand 
is rather slow, no doubt due to the heavy stocks which are being held; prices arc 
nominally ll*d. to Is. per lb. 

Honey, — An excellent trade has been done with local and interstate buyer>. 
although to meet competition a reduction of ,Jd. per lb. was brought about, 
as to retain the New South Wales trade. Values are as follows: — Prime clear 
extracted in liquid condition, 5d. to 51d.; best quality candied lots, 4|d.; lowet 
grades, 24d. to 3d.; beeswax readily saleable la. 4d. to Is. 4^d. 

Almonds. — Most substantial quantities have been marketed during the month, 
and with the lack of interstate orders a lowering in values was brought about. 
However, values are now stationary, and all lots are being cleared at the follow 
ing rates: — Brandis, 8 d. to 8 $d.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 7£d.; hardshells, 4d. 
Kernels short of demand at Is. 74d. to Is. 8 d. 

Bacon. — It is pleasing to report that supplies from local curers have improved, 
and although a lowering in price was anticipated, this did not come about, on 
account of the strong demand which is being experienced for all lines of bacon. 
Several shipments have arrived from Victoria, composed mostly of middles, for 
which the trade has experienced difficulty in securing their wants. Best factory- 
cured sides, Is. 4d.; middles, Is. 7jd. to Is. 8 d.; rolls, Is. 3£d. to Is. 4d.; hams, 
Is. 6 d. to la. G-Jd. ; Hutton’s “Pineapple” brand hams, Is. 8 d. per lb. to 
Is. 9d. per lb.; Hutton’s “Pineapple” middles, Is. 7^d. Lard— Hutton ’s “Pine- 
apple ” brand lard, in packets, la.; in bulk, lid. 

Live Poultry. — Since the Easter sales farmers have been wisely forwarding 
their surplus birds, as the supplies have been rather short after the holidays, with 
the result that values have improved, especially where consignments consisted of 
prime condition birds. As usual, many lots consisted of birds of light con- 
dition; the market absorbed these at fairly satisfactory prices. We advise con- 
signing so as to secure these remunerative rates. Crates forwarded to an} 
address on application. The following rates ruled to-day Prime roosters, a*- 
to 7s. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 4s. 6 d.; poor-conditioned cockerels. 
Is. Gd. to 2s. 6 d. ; plump hens, 3s. Gd. to os.; medium hens, 2s. 3d. to 3s. o« U 
light hens. Is. lOd. to 2 s. 2 d.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, os. to 6 s. .»• j-j 
ducks, good condition, 3s. 6 d. to 5s. 9d.; ducks, fair condition, 2s. 4d. to 3s. 3 d., 
turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. to Is. 5d. per lb. live weight; turkey, 
condition, 9df to 11 R per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeon., 
7d. each. 

Potatoes.— Prime new Ballarat Carmens, at 8 s. to 9s. per cwt., on rail, Mile 
End. 

Onions. — B est brown onions, at 8s. 6d. per cwt. on rail. 
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Over 4,000 Primary Producers, 

in addition to HUNDREDS of business houses, 

have placed their TAXATION matters in our hands. 
WE SAVE THEM 

time, worry, and money. 

WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. 

The first year we supply you with our Automatic Income Tax 
Compiler (which carries with it 12 months’ Free Subscription 
to our Taxpayers' Information and Service Department) 
wherein you record your transactions under the different 
headings as they occur. From these records we compile both your 

STATE AND FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX RE1UBKS, 

check ASSESSMENTS, and so forth, FREE of extra charge. 

Price, £2 15s„ including Automatic Income Tax Compiler 
and 12 months’ free subscription to our lax- 
| payers’ Information and Service Department. 

[ Important.— After the first 1 2 months the same service will be 
rendered from 10s. 6d. per annum. 

WRITE US TO-DAY 

I THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVERSAL BUILDINGS, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents, 

Director*: 

G. E. Thompson, Manner. 

I. Golosky, A.C.U.A.. A.A.I.S. I Saike, A.P I.A., Secretary 

(Late of State Taxation Dept.) I (Late of Federal laxation Depu). 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUIT. PLANTS, ETC 


MARCH, 1924. 

I M PORTS. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) ](|0 

Bananas (bushels) 4,115!) 

Passion fruit (bushels) 21 

Pears (bushels) 4 

Pineapples (bushels) 165 

Grapes (bushels) ) 

Swedes (packages) 1 

Potatoes (bugs) 14,760 

Onions (bags) 1.592 

Bulbs (packages) 21 

Plants (packages) 7 

Seeds (packages) 25 

Wine casks, empty (number; 2,990 


Rejected — 1 bush, apples, Ibush. grapes. 6 second-hand cases, 26(1 
bags potatoes. 

Fumigated — 22 wine casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

'hie thousand five hundred and ninety-six packages seeds, &c 
Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act . 

Six thousand four hundred and sixty-three packages dried 'nut. 
93,188 packages fresh fruit, 2 packages honey, 60 packages citrus 
fruit;, 1 package jam. and 3 packages preserved fruit were exported 
to overseas markets. These were consigned as follows : 


London. 

Dried fruit 5,991 

Honey 2 

Apples 91,939 

Pears 740 

Grapes 22 

Plums 7 

Quinces 2 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 32 

Grapes 180 

Apples 292 

Pears 1 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit 440 

Citrus fruit 60 

Argentine . 

Jam 1 

Sauce 1 

Chutney 1 

Pickles 1 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

the following figures, from data supplied by tbs Commonwealth Msteoroloirioal 
meat, show the rainfall at the an bjoined stations for the - - - • 


April, 1SJ24, also the 
#0 iia»l oaiufall. 


JUUHS' 

Pitt .North 

jdatt-a . 


munth of amt to the end 


average precipitation to the .„d of April, and the average 


j For 

To end 

Av’ge 

! Av’ge. |i 


| April, 

A pril. ! 

T-e (1 

| Aniiual 1 

Station. 

| 1*24. 

Iy24. 

April. 

I U tt'.nla 1 . ! 




and Upper North. 


kDi • 

uaa • 
jol* 

aat» . 

Ur . 


Augusta 

Augusta West 


iCiorid .. 
aiugton . 
»wic ■ • • 


«• 

tioo Centre . . 
Otrmein . . . 

'altar a 

ili 

kick 

TttDD 

ii«; 

ilia 


»rw 

kara 

k Hock . . 

la 

trough 
rala 


hriugft 
a&hill .. 


hrie 

Houghton .. 

ra ’ 

#*ie ’ 

ttlown 

**»' W. VVka. 


W Brook .... 

Rftovn 

tidy ..." 

id! , 


0-09 | 1-43 

2-11 

4-94 

0-24 

1-20 

1-84 

007 

0-40 

1-22 

217 

000 

0-4.) 

1-20 

2-51 

8-39 

0-19 

0-71 

2-75 

8-97 

0-31 

1-23 

345 

12-53 

0-92 

2-07 

2-20 

7-74 


0-80 

24)8 

1340 

015 

1-10 

2-75 

12-92 

0-10 

l OS 

2-82 

12-58 

0-14 

1-91 

2-83 

1 1 -55 

0-29 

2-09 

300 

14-21 

0-33 

3-25 

2 -ti3 

9-07 

0-23 

2-91 

2-50 

9-71 

0-28 

2-18 

2-53 

10-77 

0-31 

2-03 

3-05 

11-91 

1-20 

4-34 

3-83 

18-29 

0-27 

3-03 

3-01 

12-57 

1-15 

5-28 

4-94 

2340 

0-4# 

3-49 

3-3t> 

15-05 

1-09 

3-8# 

3-08 

12-89 

1-05 

4-03 

3-50 

19-78 

0-8# 

5-81 

3-20 

15-00 

0-1 1 

1-20 

1-08 

11-52 

0*39 

2-52 

2-85 

12-90 

0-52 

2-19 

2-44 

10-91 

0-23 

2-09 

300 

13*54 

0-31 

L-95 

3-38 

1373 

0-13 

I *50 

3-00 

11-99 

0-32 

2-22 

3-10 

12-75 

0-36 

1-71 

2-74 

12-04 

0-00 

2-92 

3-27 

13-53 

0-93 

1 Nort 

3-50 

u-East. 

3- 10 

14-58 

003 

0-99 

2-55 

8-88 


1-61 

2-32 

8-54 

0-14 

0-84 

2-00 

8-67 

0-36 

1-75 

2-30 

8-31 

| 0-12 1 135 

ver North. 

2-80 

9 98 

1-07 

4-42 

3-18 

13-55 

1-44 

4*40 

308 

14 29 

1-81 

4-31 

3- 12 

15-78 

1 -13 

3-63 

3-74 

18-26 

0-99 

4-38 

3-60 

17-20 

1-33 

5-21 

3-52 

17-89 

1-58 

6-57 

317 

1809 

1-21 

0-07 

342 

10-29 

0-7f> 

6-00 

3 32 

15-95 

1-25 

5-97 

3-81 

18-55 

0-75 

3-86 

3-43 

16-37 

1-08 

3-83 

3-41 

16-94 


Lower Non 


Spalding . . , 

Gulnara 

\ aoka 

Koolunga 
Snow town. . , 
Brink worth 

Blyth 

Hare 

Minturo ... 
Water vale. . 
Auburn . . . . 


Buiuklava .... 
Fort Wakelield 


Mount Bryan 

Burra 

Farrell’s Flat 

West of 

Manoora 

Saddleworth . . . 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tar lee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . 

Kapunda 

Free ling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stock well 

Nurioolpa 

Angaston 

Tauunda 

Lyudoch 

Williainstown . . 


K««r 

April. 

1S24 

IV ei'd 
M-nl. 

1> ‘ 1 . 

Av’ge ! 

Tu l int | 

Apt it. | 

A v’g t . 

A nniuvl 
Kaiuftii; 

Couth 

<‘<niii'i;u <i. 


1 1-31 I 

:>-4.> 

i 3-2S 

20-27 

l-OU 

0-.50 

:i-i;{ 

19-30 

i l‘»M 

5 85 

! 2-98 

15-48 

i 1*72 

191 

3-21 

15-89 

l OS 1 

4 44 

;hs 

1007 

1 -ss ! 

1-90 

2-82 

10-30 

1-57 

0-25 

345 

17-03 

242 

7-7u 

:i-iio 

24*68 

143 

5 50 

3-93 

23*57 

2- 19 

7 19 

i 5- hi 

27-54 

; 1 -25 

*73 

> 4 87 

24-35 

j 1-10 

402 

1 301 

17-91 

j 1-23 

4-59 

3-52 

15-95 

1 0-71 

1 79 

3-39 

13-28 

0-50 

2-00 

3-21 

13-82 

0-81 

2 -OS 

3-33 

14-22 

! 0-81 

445 

3-21 I 

10-49 

1 111 1 

•VOO 

3-00 | 

10-81 

1 0-04 j 

40(1 | 

3-59 t 

18-09 

| 0-90 

j 4 -95 

1 fi-tht | liMio 

Murray Uanhk. 


0-90 | 

'■'ill 

1 

18-93 

044 

1 4-OS 4-10 

19-78 

0-08 , 

4-29 

3 -89 . 

19-78 

0-74 

4 40 

4-30 : 

20-79 

0-70 

4-20 

3-82 

17-93 

109 

4-3S 

3*54 

10 03 

1 09 

5-00 

300 

10-59 

0-70 

501 

4-23 

19-89 

0-51 

3 OS 

3-79 

17-99 

0-74 

445 I 

4-22 

21-68 

U-80 

4-38 j 

4-04 

20-20 

0-02 

4-40 

1-09 

20-32 

001 

3*89 

410 

2100 

0-70 

4 33 

1 32 

22-53 

0-57 

1-34 

1-44 

22-24 

0-79 

400 

414 

22-93 

0-7S 

4-29 

4-7 S . 

| 27-48 


Adri.au> f Ft . a 1 Ns 


Mai lain 

Rose worthy . . . . 

Gawler 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smitlifield 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

Brighton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond . . 
Magill 


HO I 

1-91 

3-54 | 

10-72 

0-07 ! 

4 -411 

3 00 | 

17-35 

0-57 ' 

5-5(1 ' 

j 4*03 

19-11 

0 85 1 

1 5 10 

3-40 ; 

18-88 

0*09 

4 40 

3-55 

17-32 

0-70 i 

! 5-00 | 

3 29 ! 

17-24 

1-03 ! 
1-70 

5-15 | 

3-94 ! 

18-51 

j 8-41 

4-32 

22-37 

1-44 

0-80 

4-17 

21-08 

1-00 

5-29 

3-70 : 

18-45 

0-94 ■ 

5-57 I 

4-03 

21-37 

l 34 

0-50 

449 

24-26 

1-52 | 

0-13 

4-82 

25-94 

2-23 ! 

8-20 

3-85 

25*35 
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R AINFALL — continued. 


Station. . 

For | 
April, 1 
1924. 

To <-nd 
April, 
l 24. | 

l l : 

•v’ge : Av'jre 

To i d Annual Station, 

Apri>. Rainfall 

For 

April, 

11)24. 

T«, fr.,1 

Apri 

A’.- 2„ 

1 ’ e r 
Aiir;' 

Mount Lofty 

Ganges. 

West ok Seen 

cer’s Gulf 


Teatrce Gully 

1-88 

7-55 

509 

27*77 '1'alia 

0-34 

un 


•Stirling West .... 

2-79 

1210 

8*35 

40-82 Port. Elliston 

0-71 



Uraidla 

2-34 

10-19 

7*74 

44-23 Cummins 

0-42 

l -t»! 


Clarendon 

118 

7-33 

6-35 

33*09 Port Lincoln 

0-95 



Morphett Vale . . . 

1-00 

7 ’07 

4*05 

22-90 Trnnbv 

0-34 

1 I,.", 

•' i- 

Noarlunga 

0-85 

7-18 

4*01 

20-41 ('arrow 

0-36 

113 

;;; 

Wiliunga 

0*47 

6-90 

4*75 

25-99 Amo Bav 

0-39 

l-7;i 

•) -- 

Aldinga 

0-49 

5-20 

3-91 

20-44 Cowell 

0-72 



Myponga 

0-85 

7-35 

4-33 

29-80 Minnipa 

0-25 

2 -4s 


Normanville 

0-50 

3-63 

3-85 

30-70 




Yankalilla 

069 

6-03 

4*35 

23-31 Yorke Pkki 

nsit.a. 


Mount Pleasant . . 

103 

4-10 

4-80 

27-28 Wallaroo 




Birdwood 

101 

411 

.->•10 

29-39 Kndina 

2*54 



Uumeracha 

1-95 

0-99 

5*75 

33-30 Moonta 

1-98 

5-11 


Millbrook Reservoir 

1-68 

7-98 

4*78 

30-21 Green’s Plains .... 

1-47 

4-4u 


Tweedvale 

1-46 

0-94 

5*79 


1-27 



Woodaide 

1-33 

6-20 

15-35 

32-20 Ardrossan 

0-52 

3-71 


Ambleside 

1-30 

7-52 

3-90 

34-82 Port Victoria .... 

1-03 

4-34 


Naime 

1-24 

6 00 

5*30 

28-44 Curramulka 

0-27 

4-00 


Mount Barker .... 

1 39 

6-59 

5 03 

31*30 Minlaton 

0-64 

3-50 


Eehunga 

1 37 

6-9S 

602 

33-00 Brentwood 

0*39 

3-07 


Macclesfield 

0-96 

3-89 

5-39 

30-05 Stansburv 

0-80 

3-04 


Meadows 

1*46 

9-64 

G-01 

30- 19 Warooka 

0-66 

3-53 

3 1»:{ 

Strathalbyn 

0-94 

5-55 

3-93 

19-37 Yorketown 

0-74 

4-01 

3-((i 





Edith burgh 

0-37 

3-72 

331 

Murray flats and Valley. 





Meningie 

1*27 

6-68 

3*86 

1.8-74 South and Socth-Kast, 

Milang 

0-87 

4-08 

3-37 

15-45 Cape Borda 

1 -33 

4 37 

3-ini 

Langh erne’s Brdg. 

0-92 

4-78 

319 

14-77 Kingseote 

0-32 

2-12 

3-21 

Wellington 

0-70 

4-59 

3-24 

14-80 Penneshaw 

1-15 

2-95 

3-iiii 

Taileni Bend 

0-81 

4-96 

305 

14-08 Victor Harbor 

0-94 

4-45 

414 

Murrav Bridge . . . 

0-73 

3-91 

3-34 

13-94 Port Klliot 

0-94 

4-45 

uc, 

Callington 

0-70 

3-99 

3-33 

15*49 Goolwa 

0-63 

4-23 

3-70 

Mannurn 

0-71 

3 41 

2-92 

•I 4)0 Pinnaroo 

0-08 

3-00 

M2 

Palmer 

0-5G 

2-25 

303 

1 o-46 Barilla 

0-52 

3-24 

2-53 

Sedan 

007 

2-17 

2-77 

12-27 ' Lameroo 

0-78 

5-26 

342 

Swan Reach 

— 

2-58 

2-50 

11-00 Parrakie 

0-77 

4-07 

2-17 

Blaiichetown 

0-10 

2-44 

204 

1009 Geranium 

0-95 

4-7G 

2-Ss 

Fudunda 

0-40 

2-94 

3 00 


Ml 

5-80 

•].;? s 

Sutherlands 

002 

249 

2*19 

11*20 Cooke’s Plains . . . 

0-85 


:R' 

Morgan 

0-1G 

2-70 

2*18 

9-30 Cuomandook 

0-85 

5-77 

:m:i 

Waikerie 

0-04 

3-36 

203 

9-87 Coonalpvn 

1*40 

0-79 

3-44 

Overland Corner . . 


2-50 

2-87 

1 1 03 Tintinara 

1*48 

11-4" 

3- I 

Loxton 

0-19 

3-21 

3 13 

12-30 Keith 

1-22 

5-79 

3-14 

Renmark 

0-06 

2-55 

2-78 

1 1 *00 Bordertown 

1-09 

(Hi'.i 

3-7^ 

Monash 

0-16 

2-94 

— 

— :: Wolaclcy 

1-08 

0-23 

3-40 





Frances 

M0 

5-54 

:F7» 

West of 

Spencer’s Gulf. 

Naracoorte 

1 -04 

7-00 

4-27 

Eucla 

— 

148 

342 

10*01 Penola 

1*48 

6-49 

4-94 

White Well 

0-75 

2-73 

200 

9-20 Lucindale 

1-83 

7-S5 


Fowler’s Bay .... 

0-17 

1-94 

2*24 

12*14 Kingston 

1 93 

7-01 

4-2*0 

Penong 

0-20 

3*51 

2-40 

12*53 Robe 

1-07 

5-40 

4-20 

Ceduna 

— 

204 

1*80 

10*25 Beachport 

1-04 

4-91 

PS" 

Smoky Bay 

0*21 

1*61 

1-90 

10*98 '1 Millicent 

2-77 

8-00 


Petina 

0-23 

1-91 

2-01 

12-95 ! Kalaneadoo 

2-38 

9-95 

445 

Streaky Bay 

0*20 

1*81 

2*30 

18-07 ; Mount Gambier . . 

2-06 

7-97 

IrU 
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INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 


hltrooM 

Aiding* 


East . 


Amjlon 


ipp as.Yiirrowie .... 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Bsl&klara 

Baihannah 

Bsrmera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Bern 

Tdthel 

Big Swamp ........ 

Bkckheath ........ 

Black Springs 

Blackwood 

Block E 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre . . . . 

Borrika 

Brentwood ......... 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer Springs . . 

Bute 

Butler 

Calca 

C&riell 

C&nowie Belt ...... 

Canow 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Clanfield 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Clay pan Bore 

Cleve 

Collie 

Colton 

Coomandook 

Coonaipyn 

Craduck 

Crystal Brook 

■Cungen-t 

Currency Creek . . . , 
Cygnet River .... 

Darke's Peak 

Denial Bay 

Edillilie 

Elbow Hill 
Emilia 

[well’s Flat***. .*.*!! 


Wler River 

J^getown . . , 
wuriom . , 


Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings 

Branch . 

Report 

Dates of 

Meetings. 

P.ge 

May. 

June. 


Pige 

May. 

Juoe. 

* 

_ 

— 

Gladstone . . . 

t 

16 

13 

+ 

21 

18 

Glencoe 

• 



t 

23 

20 

Gloseop 

+ 

21 

18 


19 

16 

Goode . . 

• 

2J 

18 


— 


Green Patch ... . , 

» 

19 

16 


— 

— 

Gumeracha 

• 

19 

16 

1008 

— 

— 

Halidon , 

■ 



* 

— 

— 

Hartley 

• 

14 

11 


10 

14 

Hawker 

a 

20 

17 

* 

9 

6 

Hilltown 

» 



* 

19 

16 

H oo kin a 

• 

15 

12 


19 

16 

Inman Valley 

• 



• 

17 

14 

Ironbank 

• 

17 

14 


21 

18 

Kadina 

• 



1002 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo (Women’s) 

1015 

10 

14 


— 

— 

Kalangadoo . . . 

• 

10 

14 

t 

16 

20 

Khnganlla 

♦ 

16 



I 

13 

17 

Kanmantoo 

• 

17 

14 

t 

19 

16 

Keith 

• 



* 

— 

— 

KiKi 

• 



t 

3 

7 

Kilkerran 

t 

13 

17 

t 

16 

14 

Kimba 

• 



« 

— 

— 

Kingston-on-Murrav. 

* 



_ 

1007 

16 

12 

Kongorong 

• 

15 

12 

* 

17 

14 

Koonibba 

♦ 

16 

13 

• 

— 

— 

Koppio 

• 

19 

16 

* 

13 

17 

Kringin 

• 

_ 

_ 

1011 

— 

— 

Kybybolite 

* 

16 

12 

* 

— 

— 

Lake Wangary 

* 

17 

14 

* 

— 

— 

Lameroo 


16 

20 

* 

— 

— 

Laura 

* 

17 

14 

* 

14 

11 

Lenswood and Forest 

* 


_ 

1014 

* 

13 

17 

Range 

Light ’8 Pass 

1007 



1007 

16 

— 

Lipaon ...... ...... 

101 1 

— 

— 

* 

U 

16 

Lone Gum and Monash 

i 0 1 2 

14 

11 

■» 

21 

18 

Lone Pine 

* 



— 

* 

14 

n 

Longwood 

♦ 

+ 

— 

— 

* 

17 

21 

Loxton 

* 

— 

— 

* 

30 

27 

Lucindale 

* 

— 



+ 

14 

1L 

Lyndoch 

i 

1.5 

12 

1012 

16 

20 

Me Lachlan 

* 

— 


♦ 


- 

McLaien Flat 

1015 

— 

— 

* 

17 

H 

MacUillivfay 

A.M. 

13 

17 

* 




Maitland 

* 

15 

12 

+ 

16 

20 

M allala 

• 

19 

10 

14*15 

16 

12 

Maltee 

* 

16 

13 

+ 



Mangalo 

* 

— 

12 

* 




Mannanarie 

4- 

15 

* 

31 

28 

Marama 

l 

— 

— 

* 

20 

17 

Meadows .......... 

« 

14 

11 

+ 

— 

14 

Meningie 


— 

— 

t 

16 

13 

Milang 

t 

*? 

14 

1016 

31 

28 

Millicent 


3 

7 

« 

19 

16 

Miltalie 

• 

17 

14 

* 

17 

14 

Mindarie 


6 

2 

i 

31 

28 

Minlaton 

• 

16 

13 
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INDEX TO AGRIOCI.TDRAL BUREAU REPORTS— amtuuud. 


Branch. 

Report 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

ieev 

“t 

fins 


p.«. 

May. 

June. 


P*jre 

Met. 

lUn» 

Minnipa 

* 

14 

11 

Roberts and V err an . , 

ioio 

15 

1 1 

Mona -to South 

t 

+ 

16 

13 

Rock wood 

i 

t 

* 

1$ 

15 

Moorak ............ 

i 

16 

12 

Rosy Pine 




* 



— ! 

8 ddle worth ........ 

* 



Moorook 

Morchard ....... 

* 

1001 

19 

17 

16 

14 

Saddleworth 

(Women’s) 

1006 

13 

1# 

Morphett Vale 

• 

22 

19 

Salisbury 

+ 

6 

3 

Mount Barker 

« 

14 

11 

Salt Creek 

* 

— 


Mount Bryan 

* 

— 

— 

S'indalwood 

* 



Mount Byran East . . 

* 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay 

i 

13 

17 

Mount Compass .... 

* 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay 

+ 

+ 

17 

H 

Mount Gambier .... 

1016 

10 

14 

Spalding 

* 

— 

__ 

Mount Hope 

t 

17 

14 

Stockport 

1007 

— 

20 

Mount Pleasant 

t 

— 

— 

Srreaky Bay 

♦ 



Mount Remarkable .. 


— 

— 

Strathalbyn 

• 

13 

17 

Mount Schank 

t 

13 

1 i 

Talia 

t 

12 

14 


• 

14 

11 


t 

• 

17 

14 

i; 

Murray Bridge 

i 



Tapi an 

13 

Mypolonga 

lOli 

U 

ii 

Tarcowie 

1002 

13 

17 


• 


— 


l 

1015 

20 

17 

i\ 

Myrla 

. 

17 

14 

latiara 

17 

Nantawarra 

1002 

16 

12 

Tweed vale 

i 

15 

18 

Nararoorte 

1016 

10 

14 

Two Welh 

1006 


— 

Narridy 

10u2 

17 

21 

C raid la & Summertown 

• 

5 

2 


* 

17 

21 


* 


_ 

Neeta 

* 


— 

Virginia 

* 

— 

_ 

Nelehaby 

♦ 

17 

14 

Waikerie 

* 

— 

- 

Netherron 

1014 

16 

14 

Wall 


- 

_ 

New Residence .... 

10 1 

— 

— 

Wanbi 

♦ 

— 


North B<<oborowie . . 

t 

13 

17 

Wareowie 

* 

11 

16 

North Bundaleer .... 

• 

— 

— 

W at-ryale 

• 

— 

- 


« 

„ 




1008 

19 

16 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . . 

* 

4 

1 

Wepowie 

luOt 

13 

» 

♦ 

14 

11 



— 






* 

17 

14 

Owen 

Pariila 

1004, 1007 

16 

16 

13 

13 

W i 1 1 i a m b t own 
(Women's) 

+ 

♦ 

7 

4 

Pari! la Well 

★ 

19 

ie 

Williamstown 

11 

16 

u 

Parrakie 

* 

— 

_ 

Willowie 

• 

14 

11 

Paruna 

* 


— 

Wilmington 

* 

14 

11 

Paskeville 

t 

16 

13 

Windsor 


— 



* 




* 

— 



t 

1011 

3 

7 


* 

— 

- 

Petina 

24 

28 

Wirrega 

* 

— 

- 

Pinnaroo 

* 

10 

15 

Wirrillu 

• 

17 

14 

Pompoota 

* 

14 

11 

W irrulla 

1011 

17 

14 


1008 

1*> 

7 



— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

* 

16 

14 

Woo*ata 

• 

- 

- 

Port Elliot 

i 

n 

18 

Wudrana 


— 


Port Germein 

m 

24 

21 

W ynarka 


13 


Pygt'T 

• 

17 

14 

Yaoka 



Ramco 

+ 

19 

16 

Yadnarie 


13 


Rapid Bay 

1014 

3 

7 

Yallunda Flat 




Redhill 

tool 




* 

— 



* 

14 

ll 


1011 

17 

14 

Renmaik 

t 

15 

12 

Yon gala Vale 

« 

- 

— 


* 




* 


19 

Riverton (Women’s). . 

« 




Youoghushand 

•_ 

22 


* No report received durirg the month of April. t Held over until next month. 

A M. Annual Meeting. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should he a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A poetcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and addreaa of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occur* to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD) 

MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, Ki.nOin. i. 

Mart’ll 22nd. — Present: In members uml visitors. 

IJIT.STION Box. — The meeting took the form of :i Question Hex and Exhibit 
Evening. The first question to be considered was, “What is the cause of (lag 
smut in wheat?” This question was well discussed, and the decision arrived at 
!jy t he majority was that the disease was encouraged by lack of moisture at a 
certain stage of the growth of the plant. “Can wo continue to grow wheat at 
present prices, under the present, high cost of production!" All the members 
spoke freely for the negative, and said if it were not for side lines, such as sheep 
and cattle, wheatgrowiug would not be a very profitable occupation. “ Ts the 
weed ‘ squash melon ' useful for sheep feed >” Mr. H. Kupke said the plant made 
splendid sheep feed, although there had often been statements to the contrary. 
Store sheep had been placed in fallow paddocks containing rank growths of the 
plant and in several weeks the sheep were in prime condition, the plants having 
been eaten off to the roots. “The best winter fodder for sheep?” Mr. F. 
Reriven favored barley, but, owing to the trouble caused in subsequent crops, he 
had discontinued growing it. Mr. H. Kupke spoke in favor of barley, saying 
that if proper care was exercised the barley would not spread into other cereal 
crops. The best plan waa to eat it right, out. Mr. H. Tilbrook favored n good 
variety of oats. Oats, although not so quick in getting away as barley, would 
not be detrimental to a crop of wheat, because they tell before harvest operations. 
“Whether it would not. he better for the farmers lo manage their own financial 
operations, and arrange to dispose of their produce, wheat, wool, Ac . Members 
replied in the affirmative, believing that if a competent manager were placed at 
the head of a live co-operative scheme, farmers would obtain more remunerative 
prices for their produce. Mr. II. Kupke tabled a fine exhibit ot Dunn’s Heedlmg 
apples and Ponderosa tomatoes. 

WEPOWIE, March 18th.— Mr. A. E. Matthews contributed an interesting paper, 
“ English v. Australian Mothods of Farming.” An article dealing with the subject 
‘ 1 Red . Wheats ” was read from the Journal of Af/ricullvrc by the Hon. Secretary 
<Mr. W. J. Smith). 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

'PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT,. 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, Ifi.iflin.;. 

March 18th— Present : 10 members. 

Caue of Horses. — I n a paper on this subject, Mr. II. •). Crouch said that tie 
humane treatment of animals not only contributed to their comfort, but promo ef 
their physical welfare and enabled the owner to get the largest amount oi labor 
from them. Farm animals, especially horses, belonging to a cruel, solven y, or 
miserly farmer were rarely in a condition to perform the most efficient a r - 
Horses should not be pampered, but they should be made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, and provided with a sufficiency of good qua ] v 001 
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and clean water. The owner should also see that they were not abused by heaths 
If the horses had not been broken in spirit they would not need whipping jj ' 
then emphasised the necessity for breeding from only the best animals, a * 
discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


TARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 15£in.). 

March 19th. — -Present: lfi members. 

Harvest Report. — Mr. E. Harvie, in detailing some of the outstanding 
of the past, harvest, said the 1923-4 season was a good one. The total ruinfap 
was 22$in., of which 16Jin. fell at opportune intervals during the growing 
Cool weather was experienced during November, thereby making the condition* 
ideal for the hay harvest. One hundred and fifty-four acres were reaped f r , m . 
crops sown on fallow land before the first seeding rains fell and returned !lt . 
average yield of 21bush. to the acre. The remaining portion of the fallow— JSin 
acres — was sown after rain had fallen, and averaged approximately 24bush. p r jli.. 
of place was gained by ‘‘Currawa,” which yielded 30bush. to the acre sown aft,-: 
the rain. 


NARRIDY, March 1st. — Several subjects of local interest were brought forward 
for the consideration of members, special attention being given to the matter o f 
the inauguration of crop competitions. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

March 11th. — Present: 13 members. 

Care of Farm Machinery. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. S. F. Geue said 
farm machinery was so expensive that the farmer should take every reasonable 
care of it. When the harvester or binder had finished work in the field it should 
be taken to the homestead immediately and placed under cover. Before com 
mencing work in the paddock, each machine should be overhauled, and all worn 
and broken parts replaced, and oil holes and bearings cleaned out to take the 
oil. When the binder or harvester was working, every part should be kept well 
oiled. It was a good plan on rainy days to go over the harvester or binder, and 
tighten all the bolts and nuts, and ensure that all the parts were in proper 
working order; that precaution would save hours during the busy time of the 
year. Special attention should be paid to the pinions; if they were inclined to 
slip they should not be worked, because they would spoil the crown. When the 
crops had been reaped, the harvester should be taken into the shed, and a prop 
placed under the off side of the comb to keep it level. When ploughing or 
cultivating on hilly land it was preferable to use axle grease instead of oil, because 
the latter ran out when warm, and did not give the axle the proper lubrication it 
required. He suggested placing either a piece of bag or tin over the inside of tin 
axle to keep oil from running out, and dust or sand from getting into the axle. klr. 
F. H. Geue explained that whenever possible it was a wise procedure to have oil 
Or grease caps placed on the plough or cultivator axle instead of the ordinary pin 
That would keep the wheels tight, and prevent the oil and grease from working 
out. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


NANTAWAKRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

March 20th. — Present: eight members. 

Johnson Grass. — In -the course of a short address dealing with this .-«ul>im. 
Mr. R. P. Uppill said he had been growing Johnson grass for three years. Sheep, 
especially, were fond of the grass, and although it could be grown under a ^ |r ' 
variety of conditions, he was of the opinion that best results were obtained fron 
land of a sandy nature. The seed, if sown through the drill at seeding t im ^ 
would not germinate until October, and the plants would die off at the approai*): 
of winter, but a fresh growth would be made during the following pnimnci. 
Fallowing or discing did not destroy the plants. He thought Johnson gras? 
increased the carrying capacity of sandy land, and thereby added ferrint,' *<• 
the soil. About 5lbs. of seed would be sufficient to sow 30 acres. 
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The New Rugby Car 



T HE widespread enthusiasm which greeted 
the introduction of the New Rugby 
Car still continues to rise in unprece- 
dented fashion, surpassing even the wonderful 
reception accorded the original Rugby Car. 
IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE: 

The Body is firm and Rigid. At every necessary point the Hotly frame ti 
strongly braced. New and attractive design Radiator Shell. Radiator braer 
to relieve the Radiator of any strain. New and exclusive design Bonnet with 
concealed hinges, Catches of improved design, a metal head, and curved at the 
•op to agree with those in the. Radiator , tapering away to the. disappearing point 
New design Valances and Mudguards. Chassis stability increased by an 
additional cross member, brackets and steering gear supports. The Instrument 
Board, which is of metal, has an individuality nil if* own. It is completely 
equipped with oil gauge, ammeter, speedometer, choke, rod, ignition suntrh, all 
with nickeU'd plated bevels, and are. lighted by a dash light. Collins Curtains 
opening with doors. Improved design windshield ; drum type headlamps with 
nickeMed rims; Ignition and Carburettor Controls on steering column; 
Improved braking action. 

Full standard equipment includes 
Speedometer, Dash Light, Collins 
Curtains ( opening with doors), 
and Five Demountable Rims. 


5 Seater Touring 

£275 

Auto-Lite Ignition 



5 Seater Touring 

£285 

Magneto Ignition. 


Distributors ior South Australia and Broken Hill, 

H. C. RICHARDS LIMITED 

RICHARDS BUILDINGS, CURRIE STREET. 
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OWEN. 

March 5th. — Present: seven members. 

Harvest Results. — Mr. V\ r . J. Marshman contributed the following . : 
this subject: — “The opening part of the year 1923 was one of the 
experienced in this district for many years; practically no rain fell ovo • !,. 

greater part of the surrounding district from January 1st until May 1st, I .ight 

rains then fell, and for the first three rveeks in May seeding conditions in ;j,; s 

district were ideal. Towards the end of the month heavy showers set it: an,; 

continued through June and July, when we experienced some of the wettest 
weather known to the oldest residents in the district, consequently Beeding operations 
were seriously delayed, the fallows became quagmires, and those up-to-date 
farmers who waited for the weeds to grow before seeding were unable to sow a 
crop, and others were unable to complete tho whole of the area intended for 
sowing. On scores of farms the wheat was simply bogged in. For the greater 
part of the season, with the exception of about three or four weeks in the spring, 
the weather continued showery until the end of the year; yet, notwithstanding all 
the handicaps and the excessive wet season, the harvest results not only came up 
to expectations, but in the majority of cases exceeded by far the results i.f 
previous years. Some of tiro best averages over hrrgc areas of wheat left for the- 
harvester were gathered in, and yields of from 30buslr. upwards arc reported; 
frequently in some eases JObush. and over have been reached. It is noteworthy 
that year by year our farm averages for grain are steadily on the increase. This 
fact can be attributed to better methods of cultivation, the sowing of u better 
class of seed, and the application of heavier dressings of superphosphate. With 
regard to hay results, this district lias cut, not only the heaviest tonnage of tal- 
us a district, but this season we have cut the heaviest tonnage peT acre ever cut 
to date. In the past from 2 tons to 2] tons per acre was a splendrd return; this 
season has eclipsed all others in that 3-ton crops arc by no means uncommon. 
Good tillage, heavy dressings of seed ami super, the growth of more suitable hay 
varieties and the abundant rains all contributed their part in making ‘harvest 
results’ a new record for the district. In regard to the most suitable varieties 
of wheat for grain in the surrounding district, on the western side, three varieties 
in particular appear to stand out very prominently, viz., Early Gluyas, Ford, ami 
Saltan. There can be no question about Early Gluyas being the best all-round 
wheat in the scrub and light country, mil withstanding its liability to go down 
very badly. Farmers west of Owen 'over a number of years have bad no wheat 
to equal, leave alone surpass it, for its ability to withstand drought and to fid 
the bags. This wheat was selected many years agu by Messrs. Gluyas, of Trim™, 
from a wheat named Wards. What Federation has done for the farmer u 
the Wimmera, Victoria, Gluvas has done for the farmer, especially on the lighter 
soils of South Australia, and not only in South Australia has it become very 
popular, but it is showing splendid returns in some of the other States. We are 
indebted very much to the Roseworthy Agricultural College for keeping this 
variety true to type, for bv verv careful selection they have been able to keep ta 
the verv high yielding qualities of this wheat. Ford has put up some splendid 
records for the past, three vears both on the heavier and lighter types f: ’ 

Six years ago I received the first small parcel of Ford from the Rosewortli 
College, about albs, in all. having serai it in the small plots at the College. 

1918 I stripped the first little plot, which yielded so well that I decided to tr, 
it the following year. That year (1919) was very dry towards the close, and man' 
poor crops were harvested in the district. Ford gave per acre. 9 bags of |HMU ' 
nlump grain. The next time T harvested Ford it gave me 10 bags per acre, .inn 
since then it has spread all over the district, and has given some very hno ue 
indeed, 11 and 12 bags per acre being frequently reported. Ford was 1111,1 ‘ 
the Roseworthy Agricultural ('allege, and is the result of the cross 1 ’ ‘ 
Comeback and' Crossbred 53. Ford is an early mid-season wheat,, stands up » • 
but is a little inclined to shell with very heavy hot winds. Ford is one ot 
best yielding varieties of wheat that we have. Sultan to a dual purpose ‘ "V, 
bred also at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and is the result of ■ 

King's White with Caliph. Caliph is the result of King’s White and Marshall . 
No. 3. This wheat also is a heavy vielder of gram. It is somewhat tic 
thresh, and if sown too early in the season to liable to go down. To 
the danger of "oing down, and to get better threshing and cleaning results, 
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Jiouid not be sown early in the season, and the harvesters should 1 H . „„t i„,„ 
it its soon as it IS fit to strip. My experience will, (Sultan h„ s u vn that , 

not rustproof, it does not rust so badly as King's White or Rod. It in a vhra 
,eU worthy of further trial. T wish to make special mention of another variety 
„f wheat, one by no means new, because 1 ran remember it being grown over to 
wars ago, and that is Leak’s Bust Proof. In the Journal „ f Agriculture August 
191 !), the Manager of the Turretfield Experimental Farm savs 'Leak's Rust Proof 
should be r-lassed with such old and hardy varieties as Klavas King's Wliit 
King’s Red, Federation, and one or two others,' and proceeded to'sav that it went 
cut of fashion for some reason or other, and is only now coming in again He 
savs this variety is much too good to be neglected, being both a grain vi'elder and 
a 'really good hay wheat. Acting upon this advice, some three years ago 1 
procured eight bags of graded seed, and during the past three seasons as a bulk 
,-rop it has given me the best returns for grain of any variety I have grown on 
,„v farm. It might be classed as a late variety, but 1 believe it to lie the hardiest 
'ate Wheat i have grown up-to-date; it wilt stand dry conditions remarkably well 
and will make very rapid growth during the spring months, it is a good Cooler' 
lion not go down or shed its grain with rough winds. More attention should 
be paid to this prolific variety. This wheat I believe to have been selected hv 
the late Mr. Leak, of Bouth Australia. King’s White. King's lied. Snitai'i 
Bnroota Wonder, and Karlv Zealand Blue occupy, perhaps, the first positions 
among the early varieties of hay wheats, and Late Zealand Blue and Leak's 
Host Proof among the late. Both King’s White and King's Red were selected 

from Mr. Joseph King’s King’s Early by the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 
Baroota Wonder is a selection from Ward’s Prolific, rnfortunately, some coo 
fusion now exists in respect to this wheat. Selection work lias been carried out 
in Western Australia in respect to this wheat, and three so-called strains have 
been selected, namely, Purvey, Baroota Wonder Early, and Bnroota Wonder. 
Turvey is purple strained, while Baroota AA’onder Early and Baroota Wonder an 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Read Report of trials made by Prof. Pbrkins, Journal of Agriculture, 
January and July, 1921. 
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both white strained wheats. In my opinion only the one type of this 
should have been strietly adhered to, and all efforts concentrated towards n-t:, 
and improving one particular type as the standard type of Baroota V, 
Zealand Blue, or what is known as Crossbred 53, is a Western Australian 
and we now have the two strains, early and late. Both are very hardy varieties, 
stand dry conditions very well, and, under ordinary circumstances, will cut dca-. 
crops of hay. The late variety, in particular, is exceptionally sweet in the straw 
stock, showing a decided preference for it. With regard to Leak’s Bust Proof 
three years ago, when rust was very bad in this district, and most other varicti,., 
were badly discoloured in the straw, Leak’s was almost free from rust, 
retained its bright green color, making an attractive hay for the chaff mcc-Pant 
I would strongly advise farmers in hay districts to give this variety a trial.’ 
During the discussion which followed, Mr. Bowyer stated that Scotch Grey and 
Algerian oats had yielded over three tons per acre on stubble ground. Mr. B, S. 
Harknoss stated that Sultan had yielded very satisfactory results for hay anj 
grain. The new wheat Dan averaged 38bush. per acre, and Nabawa gave spl.-ndid 
promise. 

SADDL KWORTH WOMEN'S ( Average annual rainfall, W.Win.j, 

March 18th. 

Mrs. Newmann contributed a paper, in which she gave an interesting ile.wriptioi. 
of the river settlements from Morgan .to Waikcrie. Miss Frost, also read an 
instructive paper, “Station Life at ‘ Wariakoo, ’ River Murray, New South Wales." 
Miss Frost exhibited a fine collection of photographs depicting various phases m 
station life, 

TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16.3tiin.). 

March 29th.— Present: six members. 

Cari op Woodwork. —Mr. E. J. Wheller contributed a paper on this subject. 
If a piece of wood, which had been cut across the grain, were examined, he said 
it would be noticed that it was more or less porous, according to whether it was 
a soft or a hard wood. Those pores gave the wood its elasticity, hut if they were 
allowed to become broken down or rotten the wood lost its strength. If the wood 
were exposed to all weathers, the pores would soon become broken down owing to 
the continual expansion and contraction of the pores caused by the alternate 
damp and dry atmosphere. It was therefore necessary to put a covering over the 
W ood to protect it from direct exposure to the atmosphere. Paint was one of 
the best substances for that purpose, it not only kept out the weather, lmt pre- 
vented the sap or natural moisture in the wood from evaporating. It was Hires 
sary, therefore, to ensure that the woodwork was well covered with paint, mid all 
vehicles exposed to the weather should also have a fresh coat every second year at 
least. That not only prolonged the life of the vehicle, hut saved a considerable 
amount of time lost in screwing up bolts that became loose owing to the breaking 
down of the pores. In addition, paint also gave the woodwork a pleasing appear 
ance, and he thought it was their duty to make everything on the farm as plcasnif 
to the eye as possible. For the better class of work there were different, grader 
nf ready mixed paint and varnishes on the market, but it was not generally 
known that coal tar could be used to take the place of paint for the rougher 
class of work, such as gates and vehicles that were used only on the lai»' 
Instead of warming the tar to make it work easily, it could be thinned down t. 
the consistency of paint by the addition of benzine. It could thou he appl“’" 
more easily and quiekly, and would dry more quickly than tar in its natural “t* 1 *• 
By the addition of red oxide the tar could be made a desirable brown color, or a 
bronze green color could be obtained by the addition of yellow ochre. ^ ,fl 011 ■ 
buildings, such as the cowsheds and bails, pigsties, &c., should be given a roa 
of whitewash occasionally, both from the point of view of appearance ann^P 
tation. Well slaked lime made one of the best washes for that purpose. -2 ' • 
of alum should be dissolved in boiling water and added to a bucketful ot « 1 
wash. The mixture should be applied thinly, two coats being required. _* a, \. 
persons used the wash when too thick, and did not add a sufficient quanta »• 
binder, consequently the wash appeared very patchy. Another very good * ^ 
was made by mixing cement with fresh separator milk to about the cnnsislenc} ' 
paint. 
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O.ABE, February 22nd.— A paper, “The History .,f Viticulture," was -end 
, v ;i member, and an interesting discussion followed. 

UliHT’S PASS, March 20th— A paper, “Vine Crowing, " which h-ul been 
n repared by Mr. S. Ellis, was read by Mr. I,. Kn,.p. The paper raised several 
L,. resting jroints and a keen discussion resulted. 

OWEN. March 25th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. K. s. Harknessl mid a 
from the Journal of Agnoulture, “Tillage of the Soil,” which aroused an 

instructive discussion. 

STOCKPORT, March 21st.— Fourteen members and visitors attended the March 
meeting, when Mr. D. L. Stribling, who had recently made a trip to l.nxtnn and 
Denmark, gave an interesting address, in which he referred to the agricultural 
and horticultural practices carried out along the river. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT 

iTO BUTE) 

BRENTWOOD. 

February 28th. — Present: 13 members and live visitors. 

Harvest Report. — Mr. J. J. Honner, who read a paper dealing with .this subiecl, 
irst referred to the abnormal weather conditions which prevailed during the past 
war, and especially during the seeding season, with the result that a largo area 
of the erops were “bogged in”; 18.07 points of rain were received for the 12 
months, and Mr. Honner considered that an annual precipitation of 12 in. at 
favorable intervals would have given, generally, better results. For the district 
ho estimated the average yields to be. 21bush. per acre for wheat, lSlmsli. per 
acre barley, 27bush. per aero for oats. Hay yield — wheat on fallow, 2 tons per 


The Improved McGillivray Patent 
Rotary Grain Pickier. 

WET OR DRY, 

AS USED BY GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
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in pickle. No need 
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This machine is 
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acre; oats, 2 tons per acre; oats on stubble, 1$ tons. The grain saib-t.- 
irregular, many varieties of wheat which in normal years produced goo.;. h , ' 
plump grain yielded pinched and light grain, which weighed in the vivify . 
loOlba. to the bag. Generally speaking, the sample was free from ' . f ‘ r 
foreign seeds. Barley, although of a superior quality to previous years, contain *' 
a considerable amount of oats, mustard, cockspur, which, no doubt, was due "f 
the difficulty experienced in dealing with weeds, owing to unfavorable cultivatin'! 
conditions. Most of the prime barley was ruined through being threshed trn 
closely. The oat sample was only fair, containing large quantities of barley. i r 
some instances farmers were guilty of marketing grain in old corn sacks, Tha» 
was false economy, because any losses caused through broken bags, &c reverted 
to the producer. “Currawa” Mr. Ifonner considered to hold pride of pl ace ^ 
regards the best varieties of wheat for the district, with ‘ 1 Ford, ’ ’ “ Nugget • • 
“Major,” and “Queen Fan,” following in the order named. In the course of 
the discussion which ensued, Messrs. R. G. Anderson and A. E. Twartz said fariiie r < 
should be compelled to use sound corn sacks, because all the producers would have 
to suffer -through the fault of a few. Mr. F. L. Carmichael thought the skinnin* 
or close reaping of the barley was due to the exceptional weather conditions, the 
grain was soft, and great difficulty was experienced in reaping it without doing 
aDy damage to the grain. Ml*. R. Anderson advocated opening the machines and 
using fewer sieves in the harvesting machinery to remedy the close reaping. M r . 
A. E. Twartz agreed, and said barley was net blown out of the machines, hut 
carried over because the sieves became overcrowded. 


WEAVERS. 

March 10th. — Present: 10 members. 

Destruction or Foxes.— Mr. W. Anderson read the following paper:— “Of 
all the pests with which the farmer in this district is troubled at the present time, 
the fox is undoubtedly the worst. The fox is useful in that it kills rabbits and 
mice in the paddocks, but the damage that it does in other ways more than 
counteracts any good that can be claimed. Poultry, unless always securely 
enclosed, will be taken by the fox; but the damage that this pest does during 
lambing season is very severe. Each fox, on an average, kills a lamb a night, 
and perhaps more than that. The weaker the ewe the more, liable it is to lose its 
lamb. It is of no use poisoning a lamb after a fox has killed it, while there 
are plenty of live ones about. The best plan is to distribute the poison before 
the lambs come. Drag a trail just after sun down, and lay poisoned baits such 
as birds or pieces of liver. If farmers organised during March, and did all 
they could to destroy foxes by poisoning and other means, such as fumigating 
and filling in the. holes, there would be a better percentage of lambs than at 
present. At the present price of sheep it would pay to raise a fund and pay 
scalp money for a month, and so induce others to destroy the foxes. Every fox 
killfed would mean many more lambs . tf 

ARTHTJRTON, March 19th. — Fourteen members and several visitors were presen! 
at the Mareh meeting when local topics, including the Maitland Conference, crop 
competitions, &c., were brought forward for discussion. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

POOCHERA. 

March 1st. — Present: 15 members and throe visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. — Mr. M. Prowett read the following paper:--' Tl* 
destruction of rabbits should be looked upon as one of the important jobs on t t 
farm, and when the time is opportune, other work should be laid aside, and no 
efforts spared to destroy the vermin. Many farmers make no attempt to Q?- 
with the rabbits until after seeding, depending upon either bisulphide ot caroo 
or traps to eradicate the pest. For pastoral purposes or where the country 
over-run with rabbits, the poison cart is very useful, especially in certain seas ^ 
and under certain conditions. In a season with a dry summer, when there 
green feed in the. fields, the poison cart, if used after the first ram, will w • 
very large proportion of the rabbits, especially if showery vr ' 
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■ontinues for a day or two afterwards, the rain keeping the poison soft and 
wtiH the rabblts hun e 1 7- Under average conditions, however. 1 prefer the 
tearing «P »r mounding of the burrows, which should be done when the ground 
Ij n n ite dry, so that the earth will run freely. This work is more easily done and 
wf successful where the ground is of a sandy nature, but mav be "done cpiite 
, a ,. e ,ssfully in fairly heavy loam, too, if a little rare is taken to break the lumps 
sol get the finest dirt available, that which the rabbits have scratched out of 
the holes being excellent for the purpose. It is necessary, nr at least advisable. 
t0 go aitund all the burrows again the second or third day, and repeat the 
w ork on any holes that have been reopened. On a farm where the rabbits have 
been kept within bounds, this mounding should not occupy more than a couple 
uf days at the most, and very few rabbits will be left. Then, after seeding, the 
grst thing to do is to go around all the cropped land and ascertain where there 
ar c still odd rabbits. These may be caught with a dozen or so spring traps.” 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. Milmnn considered the best wav to get 
rid of rabbits was to wire net an area and kill the rabbits inside by filling in the 
burrows and distributing poison. Mr. V. Newbnn considered tilling in the burrows 
on a large holding would occupy too much of the settler’s time. Mr. l’rowett 
explained that a single-furrow plough would be a great advantage and save a lot 
of time in filling ill the burrows. Mr. W. Gosling thought open bush country 
was only a breeding ground for rabbits, mid should be cleared and ploughed as 
soon as possible. Mr. S. Joy bad obtained good results from raspberry jam 
and oats treated with strychnine, together with filling in tin* burrows. 

Take-all. — The following paper was read by the lion. Secretary (Mr. S. Joy) 
"Take-all is a fungus which is to be found in almost nil of the light soils on 
tie West Coast, and, in fact, nearly all over South Australia, and if the cultivation 
given the soil is favorable for the increase or spread of the fungus, tlio third 
year’s crop will, as a rule, show signs of take-all. The disease seldom appears 
"on fallowed land, even though the fallow has received no other working than that 
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with the plough at fallowing time. The fact that take-all is most sever* • 
light soils would appear to point to the fact that there is somethin* ^ 
the way of plant food contained in heavy soils which is absent in light< r 
Therefore, it is necessary to work the land by fallowing and cultivation to try a Q i 
ju-uduce the necessary plant food to prevent the growth or spread of the tak< •- n 
fungus. For that purpose, 3 prefer to plough in as much green grass or rubbish 
as possible while the ground shows no sign of take-all. To accomplish this it i< 
necessary to give the grass eight or ten weeks’ growth before starting fallowing 
and then work the harrows as soon as possible. With that end in vio^y, War r* 
weather should he chosen for the work, because the plants not covered by the 
plough and disturbed by the harrow would soon die off. To minimise take. id; 
fanners -should endeavor to keep the fallow free from barley grass, if two or 
three crops are to be grown before fallowing again. Of course, there i s the 
rotation method of cropping, but that is beyond most of the farmers who have 
a limited area of land to work, and limited capital to spend in clearing ] an( j 
Again, heavier dressings of super are too expensive, and, after all, it is oniv a 
chock to the disease. If either of these two methods is adopted, the fanners 
will be no further advanced than by fallowing, and the extra working of the land 
will more than compensate for the labor by the heavier return received and 
without any extra expense regarding super. The fact that take-all does not 
affect oats is no proof that this crop kills take-all, and if baTley grass is tliick 
in the oat crop it is certain that take-all will be prevalent. Where there is barter 
grass there is take-all, and the land requires frequent fallowing and cultivating 
to keep the disease in cheek. If the land has shown signs of take-all, it i* 
advisable to burn the stubble as soon as possible so as to destroy the food which 
it is living upon, for take-all will live and increase rapidly if affected stubble 
or grass is ploughed in, and will probably cause heavy losses in the following 
crop. Burning would only apply where take-all has made an appearance, for 
on land free from take-all there are many advantages to be gained by ploughing 
in stubble or grass. I advise; burning and fallowing land that has shown signs 
of take-all, and it is a mistake to bum and plough and sow a crop during the 
same year. I would suggest one year of fallow on affected land. ’ * An interesting 
discussion followed. The meeting then took the form of a “Free Parliament,” 
when several other subjects were introduced for the consideration of members. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

February 21st. — Present: six members and visitors. 

Burning. — Mr. S. Simmons read the following paper: — “If wc consider for a 
while the advantages to he gained by a good burn, both scrub and stubble, it 
will readily be seen that it is essential, and more especially on farms such as we 
have in this district. Scrub should be rolled as soon as possible after seeding, 
then left until the middle of February, so that the shoots will receive another 
cheek by the. fire, thereby giving the crop a better chance. Great care should 
be exercised in burning grass or stubble paddocks, especially if they are joined 
by grass or stubble paddocks belonging to a neighbor. Every farmer should 
minimise the risk of fires getting out of control by making fire-breaks around 
the paddocks at fallowing time. For stubble it is advisable when haymaking to 
cut a strip around each paddock, thus eliminating the difficulty of ploughing 
through straw. For light stubble, which will not run a fire, the fire rake should 
be used. When this is necessary, every advantage should be taken of good 
days, because the success of the following crop depends very largely on a good 
burn. The best results are obtained by working across the wind; for example, 
if the wind is blowing from the north, to work east and west is the better way 
By this method the heat of the fire will not appreciably affect the horses or driver, 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. H. Simmons favored burning as early as 
possible. He thought it a good plan to plough the ashes in, because they added 
to the fertility of the soil. Mr. C. Masters said fire not only killed shouts, but 
also checked the spread of “take-all.” He favored burning scrub as early as 
possible to avoid the risk of the timber becoming too wet. Mr. F. Masters sit 
a good fire tended to check “take-all.” He did not favor burning on clear 
land, because he did not think the increase in wheat would compensate for t e 
loss of feed. He thought scrub should be rolled before harvest, because the Ti 
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wk.-d the growth of shoots to a greater extent after they had shot from the 
4 U „if.s than was the case if the scrub was rolled just before the tire. Mr B 
Kvi'o sai<1 tliat if S ‘' IU,J "’*** rullc<1 18 mouths prior to burning a greater 

Parentage of stumps was killed, although, as a rule, it did not make such a 
Jlp., 1 , job of the sticks as would he the case if burnt earlier, lie favored tire raking 
'„j t ‘]i the wind blowing at an angle. He did not believe in burning grass 'chair 



YEELANNA. 

March 22nd. — Present: 13 members. 

('ABB op Horses.— Mr. L. Gentle, who arrived 12 months ago from England, 
read the following paper:—' “ Although tractors are the boom 'of today, it will 
ho a long time before the horse is displaced on the farm. To obtain the best work 
from the horses they should be well cared for and studied. The stable should be 
kept dean and well drained, each horse having a separate stall where it can be 
tied up whilst feeding, except at night, when it is advisable for it to u> loose. 
To prevent sore shoulders, a horse should have a well-fitting collar, which should 
be brushed or seraped once a week. The animals should be groomed daily. This, 

I believe, refreshes them, and prevents sores. During seeding and fallowing, 
feeding the horses four times a day — morning, mid-day, sundown, and 10 p.m.— 
on hay diaff and a handful or so of oats, keeps them in good condition. The 
water supply should be about 20 chains away from the stable, r am in favor of 
watering the horses at dinner time. Last, but not least, do not drive a working 
horse in the buggy." In the discussion that followed, Mr. ,T. Wagner said time 
spent in grooming horses was time well spent, because it not only refreshed them 
but also helped to keep them in good condition. Mr. A. Nkipworth thought, that 
where a man had about 20 horses to groom, it, would not pay to waste time 
grooming them. Mr. P. Roediger said he did not believe in giving horses too 
much oats, because the oaten chaff in that district had. a good deal of grain in it. 

Fox Destruction.-- Mr. A. Skipworth proposed that members of this Hranch 
start to poison foxes the first week in April. All nirmliers agreed to the proposal. 
Mr. J. Lawrence said he had been poisoning foxes for two years, and had secured 
good results with sparrows treated with soda and poison as baits, lie poisoned 
:)0 foxes last year with the sparrow bait. 

BUTLER, March 17th. — Mr. C. F. Jericho gave a report of the results of the 
Government experimental plots conducted under his supervision at Butler. The 
subject, “The Tod River Water Scheme," was also brought before the meeting. 

UPSON, February loth.— Several subjects of timely interest were brought 
before the meeting, and a keen discussion ensued. 

PETINA, February 23rd.— A discussion took place mi the proposal crop-growing 
competitions. The price of seed wheat was. also dismissed by those prose ni. 

WIRRULLA, March 15th.— Mr. F. A. Doley read a paper, “Experience* with 
Underground Tanks/’ and a keen discussion followed. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

COON ALP YN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in. 

February 22nd. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Covering Stacks. — Mr. F. Pitman contributed an interesting paper on r v.- 
subject. The writer favored iron sheds. They lasted well, and provided catch* 
for a great amount of water. An interesting discussion followed. 
consensus of opinion was that it was desirable to erect a shed to cover 30-40 
tons of hay, and to thatch the remainder, the idea being to cut from the shed *' 
wet weather, thus saving time during busy periods. Mr. J. J. Angel then ga* 11 
a short address on “Burning.” He favored burning as late as possibl * 
preferably during March or later. During the discussion, several interesting 
points were brought forward. Mr. Cronin favored an early burn— Januarv, or 
even earlier, if possible — contending that the longer the period between the time 
of burn and the winter rains the greater the cheek on the shoots. Mr. Pitman 
favored burning as late as possible, and recommended running the harrows over 
the ground as soon after the fire as convenient, thereby helping to keep down the 
tendency of the ashes to drift. 


LONE GUM AND MONASH. 

January 16th. — Present: 25 members. 

Raisin Drying. — Mr. H. Berriman contributed ‘a paper on this subject. Whcr 
selecting the ground, the first thought would be the dry block, he said, but u nles? 
that was composed of fairly heavy, hard land, and was comparatively free from 
dust, it would be a mistake to place the racks there. So far as the actual drying 
was concerned, dust was the greatest nuisance they had to contend with/an-i 
there was usually plenty of that on the dry block after one had been over it a 
few times with a horse and cant. He had his racks on the dry block, but if he 
had to build them again, and had a lucerne plot on the irrigated block, he would 
place his racks there. Another evil which it was well to avoid anus having the 
drying ground too near a road over which much traffic passed. If one had no 
alternative but to build the racks on the dry block, he thought it would b< 
advisable to have the dip on the western corner of the northern end of the rack?, 
so that it could be approached from the west. In the drying season most of 
the wind came from either due west, south-west, or from the north, anil with 
the dip placed in that position most of the dust raised whilst carting in would 
blow away from the racks. In the past, the man with the poor sample got almost 
as much for his fruit as the man with the good sample, but under the new 
method of grading those who were careless in drying would pay for their neglect, 
and only those who produced the best sample would receive the best pric»\ 
During recent years quite a number of innovations had come into being in the 
way of alterations, or improvements, in drying racks. He thought, however, 
most of those had been brought in with a view to economy rather than to an 
improvement in the quality of the finished article. He was speaking of rack? 
with a greater number of tiers than (the majority of racks in that district and 
elsewhere. He agreed that a rack of that kind was economical in the wav ot 
timber and iron, but whether that economy was realised iu actual practice lie 
was net prepared to say. He thought, however, that fruit on a rack of that 
kind would take longer to dry than if it were on a rack with a lesser number 
of tiers. He thought, too, that, owing to the longer period required for drying, 
it would militate against quality, and, further, in a bad season the losses would 
be greater than on the more open rack. The rack he favored was one const rucud 
with five tiers of 4ft. netting, the tiers being 13 in. apart. It was immaterial 
whether the rack wo.s fixed or movable, unless it was required to stack sweat? 
under during the winter when he would prefer to have it movable. Picking .— There 
were various methods of picking fruit. Some fruitgrowers picked direct into tbc 
dipping tins in order to prevent further handling, and others into kerosene tin?*, 
and others again into small picking boxes. Which of those was the best methoi 
he was not prepared to say. The majority of growers, probably not in Born, 
but elsewhere, picked into dipping tins. That method certainly saved a 1° { ( ’ r 
time and also reduced considerably the quantity of loose berries, and was verv 
economical. Picking into boxes or kerosene tins meant emptying the fruit 
•dipping tins at the dip, and besides adding considerably to the number nf loo?? 
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bffri* ,hat method meant keeping another man at the din. Picking into kerosene 
tins and emptying into dipping tins at the dip might improve the .made but he 
n0 ‘ gnatnntee that. He had always l« w need to pa-king "into 'dipping 

ti"r. ’"‘V" mterde : i tr . 5I “K bot! ' tlus 3' c f’ 11,1,1 lf !K ’ e'ndes eame out the June 
he would have no hesitation m saving that picking diivet into the dipping tin 
*as the better method. Because a mitnher of loose berries fell during the process 
„f picKiag it was necessary to have something under the vices to 'catch them 
hast year he had two galvanized trays made, measuring 4ft by -’ft )>v •>;„ deen 
These answered the purpose satisfactorily, but a :1ft. |,v id' trav with i cleat 
nailed on each side and a piece of tin around each corner' would serve the purpose 
He always had the tins put out in the middle of the rows, two rows in one •mil 
went up the next row and had the tins handed over the trellis when loading 
because if the cart were taken up the same row as the tins they would necessarily 
have to be pushed under the rows, and sometimes some of them were missed It 
was not advisable to commence picking too early, because much weidit wimll 
be lost in that way. Dipping.— The usual strength of the dip for sultanas was 
about lib. of caustic soda to 2ugalls. of water. That, varied according to the 
toughness of the skin, which in turn was governed by the weather conditions 
Possibly, as the season advanced and the skin became tougher the dip would need 
to be stronger, but 25 to t was a good guide to begin with, and could Ipc weakened 
or sirengthened according to the effect it was having ou the grapes, (iordos 
could be commenced at double that strength. Tiro temperature of the dip should 
lie at boiling, or as near thereto as possible. Owlmr/.— So long as one could 
see any cracks, no matter how small, around the end of the grape which was 
attached to the stem, one could rest assured that tire dip was strong enough, 
if any other part of the grape were being cut too much, the lip needed weakening] 
Spreading. — That should be done as evenly as possible, one bunch thick, and any 
bunches that were too large or too thick should be broki u up. Rubbing off 
should not be attempted until the grapes were nearly dry. If it were carried 
rat too soon, the skin would break and the fruit would become sugary and 
sticky, and spoil the sample. He did not believe in leaving the fruit on the 
rack until fully dried, because he thought a day nr two on hessian evened up 
■the color and improved the grade. Also, lie did not think it advisable to have 
the hessians more than 9ft. or 10ft. long, because, if longer they would contain 
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too much fruit and were difficult to handle. Quality should be their 
future, and that could only be attained by careful handling and .thorough Trv-.-! 
Care should be taken to ensure that the fruit was thoroughly dried before ^ ih,.^ 
to the packing shed. Currants should be picked into kerosene tins, bei-jr,;?, 1 -*! 
they were picked in dipping tins one usually got a quantity of sand j 
with them. Currants should not be spread too thickly, though they 
spread a little more thickly than sultanas. In order to procure the best iWuIn 
side curtains should be put on the racks immediately and kept there umi! »v,‘ 
currants were ready to put on hessian. That helped to darken any red h. ir ;, 
and evened up the grade. 


MYPOLONGA, March 17th. — To an audience of 14 members and a large ii utrjU- 
of visitors, the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) delivered au a, hire's 
“ Important Points of the Dairying Industry.” At the conclusion of the :i.i.| r .v- 
Mr. Apps replied .to many questions. 

NBTHERTON, March 14th. — The members present discussed the different varieties 
of wheat grown in the district during the past season and the yields received 
from them. Two bags of Caliph were grown alongside the Viking and Biuhb 
varieties under the same conditions, but very little difference was noted until thev 
were reaped, when Caliph averaged about 4bush. more than the other varieties. 
Some of the members thought that wheat yielded better because it was new. 
and they were in favor of changing the seed every year or so. 

NEW RESIDENCE, March 19th. — The subject for the evening was a paju-:. 
“The Drill and Cultivator v. the Combine,” written by Mr. E. Schober. Nin« 
member*, were present and all took part in the keen discussion which ensued. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

RAPID BAY. 

March 14th. — Present: 21 members. 

Rotation ok Chops. — T he following paper was contributed by Mr. J, P. 

Lawless: — “New land should first, be made free from all bushes and stumps 
during autumn or late summer, so that a good burn can be effected and the ground 
ploughed to a depth of from 2in. to 3in. The land should be allowed to remain 
as bare fallow until the following season, when two crops of wheat can be 
successfully grown in rotation, providing the second crop has a dressing of about 
20!bs. extra manure per acre. The best wheat to grow in this district is 
Marshall ’s No. 3 and Crossbred, both being good hay wheats. Oats should be the 
third crop, ami after being harvested the stubble should be burnt during March, 
in order to kill the young stinkwort and sweeten the ground and free it from 
take-all. Barley should be the next crop, sown on well-worked soil the first or 
second week in August.” The stubble should be fed to lambs, and they would 
do remarkably well, providing a small convenient enclosure was provided, and 
the lambs were fed at night on a ration of about 41b. of oats to each. If pw 
were grown the following year, such a crop would put the ground in good heait 
for wheat again. Half the pea crop should be harvested, and the peas kept on 
hand for the spring. The remaining portion of the field could be fed to pigs or 
sheep. “I prefer white peas in preference to the grey varieties. Garden vegetables 
should also be grown in rotation. Potatoes should not be grown more than twice 
in succession in the same plot, and if turnips arc sown two crops could h 
grown in one year. I recommend White Duck clover as the best crop to grow 
on potato land. If the clover is ploughed in the ground in its green stag', 
potatoes will grow remarkably well, because it has a similar action to a heat) 
dressing of manure.” An instructive discussion followed. 

CHERRY GARDENS, March 18th.— The March meeting took the form "f »>. 
‘ ‘ Exhibit Evening. 7 7 An excellent display of fruit, including apples, pears, 
vegetables, fodder crops, cut flowers, and useful articles for the homestead wen 
tabled by members. Each member made a short explanation of his exhibit, whin 
resulted in a very interesting meeting. Thirteen members and nine visitor- 
including a number of ladies, attended the meeting. 
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, i.Vr'T RIVER, March IStli.— Mrt 1- H. M„ui* r ,.„i extra, • t« f„ ;ll arlieU . 
i !!■ taistry of the Garden,” which brought, forward an interesting discussion’ 
ril subjects of local importance were also considered bv members 

yfrhAREN FLAT, February 21st.— At tire immtldy mating of the Brandi 
,m February 21st, the Viticultural Instructor , Air. I) 0. Quinnl delivered 
^ address, “Downy Mildew,” to an attendance of « memhers and six visitors 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

KALANGADOO WOMEN'S (Average annual rainfall, ;in. p, ;{ lin. . . 

March 8th. — Prwwnt: eight members and visiters, 
u: KSTION Box. — Tiie meeting held took the form of a (Question B<»\. Mrs 
• 'jukI’Ih’U asked for a good flavoring for rhubarb. Mis. Tucker had found us^iicr 
aimonds most suitable, and a small quantity of lemon juice added to rhubarb 
was a decided improvement. Miss Tucker asked what caused cakes to rise in 
:!ie middle and crack when baked. Miss Hemmings thought that mixing the 
ingredients too stiffly would probably be the reason. Miss Tucker said that a 
touspoonful of olive oil added to any kind of cake helped to make it richer. Mrs. 
Kvans said that when making plum pudding she always added a fair-sized carrot, 
which helped to make the pudding richer, and fewer eggs were required. If fairly 
drong tea were used for mixing, instead of milk, the pudding would he much 
larker and of a better flavor. 


TATIARA (Average annual rainfall. I9in. /. 

March 15th. — Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Summer Fodder Crops. — Mr. H. T. Exton contributed the following paper on 
this subject : — ‘ ‘ The thorough preparation of the soil before sowing is a most 
important factor in the growing of a successful summer crop. The most suitable 
,-lass of soil is a good loam. Sandy soil — unless too poor — will grow payable 
.•rops, while clayey soil is the least suitable, and should bo avoided if possible. 
The land should be ploughed as soon as possible after the seeding is completed, 
and worked as often as possible to kill weeds and form a good seed U*d. It 
should be ploughed, cultivated, and harrowed down before the seed is, sown. 
Tnlcss the season is very favorable, ploughing the land immediately liefore sowing 
decs not usually result in a successful crop. Jf possible have the seed I ted firm 
underneath, and fine and loose on the surface. Sudan grass, which 1 cniisidoi 
flic most reliable plant for summer growing, will not stand frost when young, 
and does not make much headway until the ground begins to get warm, so it 
'hould not bs sown too early — about the middle of October is early enough- 
mid good crops might be obtained by sowing as late as the end of November 
if the land is in good order and sufficient vain falls to germinate the seed. For 
" fair germination, 51bs. or 61bs. of seed per acre is sufficient. The seed should 
be mixed thoroughly with the super and sown through an ordinary seed drill. 
Level the mixture in the drill at intervals to ensure even sowing. It the ground 
is dry, sow as shallowly as possible, but if there is sufficient moist ure within a 
■ ouple of inches of the surface to germinate the seed it may lx? sown at that, 
depth, unless rain is threatening, when it is best to sow shallow, biyausc if the 
surface cakes before the plant gets through it may have difficulty in forcing a 
way through. Light- drill harrows attached to the drill are suitable to cover the 
seed, but, if possible, drill and cover the seed in one operation, because !iy so 
doing less moisture is allowed to escape from the soil. Sudan grass is a good 
fodder for sheep, cattle, and horses, and in my experience is not poisonous at, any 
'tage of growth. It may be cut and fed green, or grazed. Tf intended as a 
grazing crop, stock should be turned on when the plants are about loin, high, 
,,r as soon as the seed heads- appear. If the stalks are too old stock will not eat 
Do not feed down too hard, because the crop will then mak- new growth, 
hi if not allowed to seed, it continues to grow right up till the cold weather 
sets in. This plant stands dry weather well and responds rapidly to any summei 
Bo not sow rape and Sudan grass together, or, if rape is sown, use very 
because if much comes up and the. season is favorable, it will nmsmerably 
'■heck the Sudan grass. Japanese millet is also a good summer f 'dder. .specially 
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for dairy cows, but in my opinion it does not give the same bulk of f. ,j aQ , 
after being fed down does not come again so well as Sudan grass. At 
times I have had experience with several varieties of millet, but Japanese :;i. Vfsr ] 
to be the best. During the growing period it requires the same treat meilt as 
Sudan grass, the same quantity of 3eed per acre should also be sown. A:s a ,. r< . 
or two of thousand-headed kale, situated near the homestead, is very u$i f-j] t',‘ )r 
feeding to the cows, pigs, and poultry. It gives the best Tesults if sown j ; , 
about 3ft. apar.t, or wide enough to work a horse hoe or garden cultivator Imw^ 
If a hand sower is not available, the seed may be mixed with super an] $o Wr . 
through an ordinary seed drill. A piece of board should be fixed each side of everv 
fifth star, in order to keep the super and seed from entering the tubes whcu’e 
not required. If sown in drills very little seed will be required to sow an acr*-. 
If the plants come up too .thickly, thin them out as they grow to about I 5 i rj ’ 
apart, or even more, if the plants are large. Autumn is the best time tu sow, 
but if sown in the early spring on well-prepared land, aDd the soil between the 
rows is stirred whenever it shows signs of setting, a good crop may be obtain^! 
The crop can be grazed, but far more feed will be obtained, and the plants will last 
longer, if the leaves are pulled from the bottom of the plant and the crown i$ not 
allowed to become damaged. In a hot, dry summer kale is liable to be attacked bv 
blight. Rape is a useful summer fodder for sheep, and is very fattening, but being 
liable to the attacks of blight, is rather an unreliable plant. .It is said by experts 
to improve the land on which it is grown. Dwarf Essex is the variety usually 
grown. This year we tried a small plot of ‘Giant Kangaroo,’ but whatever 
it may do when sown in the autumn, there appears to be no difference between it 
and Essex during the summer. The seed should be sown as shallow as possible 
on a fine seed bed. Fot a summer crop 2*1 bs., or even less, of seed per acre 
should be ample, because if the plants arc too close they do not stand the dr? 
weather so well. A little white mustard seed sown with the rape lessens the 
risk of bloat. Mix the seed with the super and do not leave more in the drill over 
night than can be helped, because the acid in the super weakens the germinating 
power of the seed. Stock may be turned on seven or eight weeks after the prop 
comes up, or when the largest leaves begin to turn purple. If care is taken not 
to overstock, and the crowns are not damaged, the plants will continue to grow 
for a long time, provided occasional showers fall and no blight affects the plants. 
If a mixture is desired, a small quantity of Sudan grass may be sown with the 
rape. Sheep do not take to rape at first, but very gradually become used to it. 
When first putting stock on any of the above crops, care should be taken t<- 
ensure that they are not empty, or that the crop is not wet. Tf the stock cut 
the fodder ravenously, leave them on for one hour only twice a day till they become 
used to it. It is better to be careful than sorry. If possible have two plots, 
because there is less waste than if stock are allowed to roam over a large area, 
that also allows one plot to be spelled occasionally.” During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. J. Elliot said he had tried Sudan grass, he fed it off five times, ami 
then made hay of it, but the stock would not eat it, Mr. R. Wiese advocated 
smaller paddocks and summer crops followed by cereals. There was no reason 
why they should not receive two crops annually. He had 700 sheep doing well 
on 60 acres of Sudan grass and 20 acres of rape. Mr. IT. T. Exton did not think 
a summer crop would be an advantage to the following cereal crop. 


FRANCES, March -29th.— 1 The Chairman (Mr. P. Pfitzner) read an article 
“Rinderpest” from the Journal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion 
ensued. 

MOUNT GAMBEER, March 8th.— A discussion took place on the value o* 
subterranean clover as a fodder for the South-East, and the President _ r ‘ ' 
Sassanowsky) read an article from the Journal of Agriculture dealing wi 
terranean clover. 

NARAOOORTE, February 9th.— Mr. W. K Rogers read a paper, ‘'Wells. 
and Bores,” and an interesting discussion followed. During that portion o ^ 
meeting devoted to general business, Mr. Turnbull stated that an effective reine - 
for ante was to pour bisulphide of carbon in the holes inhabited by the ms - 
For cleaning cut glass and silverware a little petrol rubbed over with a clean i 
and dried with another rag was an excellent recipe. 




